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Mothers of old, we bring to you our 
homage 

For the brave sons who made earth's 
story glow 

With brave achievements, deeds of 
daring courage 

Written for ever on Time’s ceaseless 
flow. 

Mothers today, we ask but if your 
children 

Will climb those heights untrod by 
men of yore, 

Will scale the peaks that lift pain into 
gladness 

And find that life which lives for 


everniore. 


Mothers to be, how reads the future's 
promise? 

Burns there yet clear the answer mother- 
love? 

Then in your keeping life is safe for 
ever, 

For it is likest that of God above. 


Mothers of past, of present, and of 
future, 

Yours is the glory of the light that lies 

Undimmed by time, untouched by 
earth’s corruptions 

Deep in the heart of love that never 
dies. | 


Davin T. ERICKSON 
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THE SENSE OF GUILT 
IN 
THE MINISTER’S LIFE 


WAYNE 


SENSE of guilt need not necessarily 

arise through the actual presence of a 

moral defection in one’s life; at least, 
t need not be commensurate with the degree 
f intensity with which one feels it. It arises 
nore frequently through a high degree -of 
Onscientiousness and sensitivity in the area of 
ersonal conduct, inner attitudes, and the per- 
ormance of duty. The minister feels guilty, 
ot because he should feel guilty, but because 
fe sees a wide disparity between the real and 
he ideal in these areas. This is not to say the 
ainister is without sin, but usually if he feels 
n undue sense of guilt its presence is in 
everse ratio to the degree of guilt felt. It 
sa part of the penalty he pays for being a 
ood minister of Jesus Christ. He is prompted 
y a noble impulse to be as much like Jesus 
Ahrist as is humanly possible. Any defection 
herefrom is a rebuke to his sensitive soul, 
yhereas in reality it may indicate only that 
e is trying too hard. 

Perhaps the most powerful of these enervat- 
1g emotions is the depressing sensation that 
ne is imperfect in his motivation and im- 
ulses. He knows he should be motivated by 
ve altruistic spirit, but he perceives another 
iw within him warring against the desire to 
e altruistic. He recognizes he is a selfish 
erson; he would not be selfish; he would be 
nselfish, and so, he whips himself because 
f his culprit emotions. He would be actu- 
ed by kind and loving thoughts. He would 
We everyone, but there are times when he is 
rn by a tempest of anger and resentment 
lat astonishes him. And then he just as 
assionately rebukes and castigates himself for 
is un-Christian attitudes. He would sincerely 
ate the wrong and feel revulsion at the sens- 
il, but he discovers to his disgust that there 

an elusive tendency deep within him to 
ant to do the wrong and to enjoy the illict 
easures of the contemplation of the sensual. 

e would foster the spirit of tolerance and 
rgiveness, but is incensed with himself that 
> should actually and inwardly delight in in- 
lerance and permit the existence within his 
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soul of a pleasant grudge. He would emulate 
the humility of Jesus and hardly knows what 
to do with the vagrant emotions of pride he 
experiences when honors come his way and 
his position is enhanced. He feels these im- 
pulses and knows their incongruity, but at 
the same time senses a basic oneness with them 
that perplexes and depresses him. 

Recognizing the incompatibility of these 
motivations with those of the Christian dy- 
namic, he falls into the error of flogging him- 
self. The self-abuse of the ancient and mod- 
ern Flagellants is not an unusual phenomenon 
in human conduct. It arises from something 
basic in human nature that would be motivated 
by a higher dynamic. Whereas their whips 
were made of leather, the whips of the overly- 
conscientious minister are the invisible, cutting 
whips of a sense of guilt. One, however, is as 
real, in the last analysis, as the other. Over 
and over again those unseen but stinging 
lashes of self-reproach rise and fall, leaving 
in their strokes those depressing sensations of 
unworthiness and remorse. 

__-However, this is not to exhaust the prob- 
lem. The minister is disturbed further by fur- 
tive recollections that arise at unexpected times 
of deeds indulged in earlier in his life, of 
which he is heartily ashamed. They may not 
be gross deviations from the moral code. They 
may be minor infractions, and they reflect, not 
only on his moral integrity but also upon his 
sagacity. He remembers with chagrin a fool- 
hardy remark he once made. He would most 


devoutly wish for the opportunity to live those ° 


moments over. He remembers with embarass- 
ment an unwise choice or a ridiculous spec- 
tacle he made of himself. He can hardly be- 
lieve he ever was as indiscreet as it seems he 
was. He may even awaken from his slumbers 
to reproach himself for a departure from the 
norm of acceptable conduct in deeply personal 
life. The memory of it may plague him acutely 
at intervals. It may occur to him at times that 
surely he was the most depraved of men and 
that such degrading conduct will exact its rec- 
ompense. He may remember with shame the 
fact that as a little boy he furtively took 
some trinkets from a store window while no 
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one was looking. The memory picture may 
be drawn in much darker hues and involve a 
gross immorality in which the personality. of 
another was violated and love was degraded. 
The humiliating extent of the memory of such 
lapses is graphically illustrated in the plaintive 
cry of Paul, who, although endeavoring, as he 
said, to forget that which was behind, cried, 
“I am not worthy to be called an apostle be- 
cause I persecuted the church of God.” How 
great his sense of guilt weighed upon him is 
aptly demonstrated by the fact that his con- 
version experience duplicated in certain points 
the martyr experience of Stephen whose ston: 
ing he witnessed. Far from feeling the com- 
placency of the Pharisee, the guilt-stricken 
minister feels much more like groaning: “I 
am fhe sinner.” 

This personality problem can be pushed into 
another area as well. This is the area where 
he is. most vulnerable, the performance of 
his pastoral duties. This constitutes a prob- 
iem only in the case of the conscientious min- 
ster who wishes to perform all his duty and 
to give all of himself there is. Regardless of 
the lengths to which he goes in self-emptying 
he always sees other areas where duty is left 
undone. He can give himself no rest so long 
as he sees human need or distress. He will 
tax his strength to the limit, rising early to 
pore over his books and beat out the spiritual 
oil of truth. He will labor late in delicate, 
personal contact situations, where consummate 
tact is required and where spiritual power is 
so rapidly depleted. His zeal will not permit 
him to sit idly at home or relax in the happy 
presence of his family. The thought transfixes 
him, “Why should I be so comfortable so long 
as there are those who need me.” And an- 
other says, “I would rather burn out than rust 
out.” These are they who bless men’s lives 
but at what a price! 

A father was discussing with a psychiatrist 
his son’s tension problem. The youth, who 
was in college, was suffering from an almost 
continuous headache. An exhaustive study of 
its possible causation had been made, yielding 
no apparent organic basis for it. He was an 
excellent student, but tense. He suffered from 


long as he knows there are aged people who 
are lonely and need his attention, or sufferers 
in the hospital who need spiritual comfort, 
or homes threatened with dissolution he might 
save, or wanderers who need a shepherd for 
their souls. The ministry has its penalties as 
well as its compensations, but it seems that 
one cannot be without the other. This sense of 
failure to do one’s whole duty even follows 
the man as he goes away for a vacation. He 
continually reproaches himself that he is not 
at his post answering the call of duty. It is 
not enough that he should try to shoulder all 
the responsibilities of his parish while he is 
on the job. He must try to manage it by 
remote control if possible while he is away. 
He labors like Tantalus with the frustrating 
feeling after he has done all he can that there 
is just as much to do again as there was be- 
fore. He even feels responsible for the dere- 
liction of members of his flock. He must ask 
himself, ‘Would this have happened if I 
had done a little bit more, or if I had done 
what I did try to do, rightly.” 

This sense of remorse may carry directly 
into his family situation. Driven by this pat- 
tern of perfection he gives all of himself there 
is to others and has nothing left for his fam- 
ily but spent nerves and fragmentary moments. 
Thus the story carries real poignancy wherein 
the little daughter of such a minister left a 
plaintive note for her father as he came home 
one night. There it lay on his pillow, and it 
read something like this: “I would like to 
have a conference with my pastor.’ This 
strikes in his heart a deep, tender chord. He > 
is driven by a sense of guilt in neglecting his 
parish; he is driven then by an equal sense of 
guilt in the neglect of his family. He has the 
sensation at times that he is fighting a losing 
battle. He is vaguely aware his little brood 
is growing up and he is not integrating his 
life with theirs. All those pleasant associa- 
tions are pushed aside by a board meeting one 
night and a club another night. In his tension — 
he becomes irritable. He repulses their de- 
mands upon his attentions. He addresses them 
in gruff tones; all of this exacts its penalty in— 
a humiliating sense of remorse and regret, ~~ 


a sense of guilt if he made a grade that was 
lower than he felt he should make, “He 
_ doesn’t know how to relax,’ said the psychia- 
trist in effect. ‘'There is no doubt in my mind 
that he will make a success of his life, but at 
this rate it will be at a price. He is like my 
father who was a minister.. He could never 
relax. He was too conscientious in the per- 
formance of his duty.” 

The overly-zealous minister cannot relax so 


It is my conviction that all of us need what — 
a very fine psychologist called “The Courage | 
of Imperfection.” We must arrive at the point — 
where in our self-appraisal we can join the 
great company of mortal human beings. This — 
is not to excuse, but to encourage. A certain 
amount of tension is necessary in the moral - 
fibre of the soul. Without it there is no ele-— 


vation and no progress, but beyond that cer- 


if 


(See page 238) - 
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USING THE OCCASIONAL SERMON 


GORDON PRATT BAKER 


HE occasional sermon retains its value 

only so long as we remember that it is 

occasional. Basically it is neither doctri- 
nal nor expository, although there are times, of 
course, when it incorporates the best features of 
both, such as the sermons reserved for high 
days and holidays. Nevertheless, its primary suc- 
cess is to be found in the fact that it provides 
a novel twist to an old truth, for ordinarily it 
takes some commonplace observation, or some 
familiar tale, and extracts from it a unique 
lesson for daily living. Its purpose is the im- 
mediate application of spiritual techniques to 
the problems at hand and it aims to make this 
application in such a way that men will de- 
clare: “We never saw it on this wise before.’ 
Fundamentally, its objective is inspiration and 
hope and seldom does it become a philippic. 
It is conceivable, however, that the challenge 
of certain issues may readily make it such, and 
on those occasions its very departure from 
the norm makes it all the more incisive. 

But by and large, the occasional sermon is a 
homiletical hermit. It cannot be effectively 
linked with others to create a series, simply 
because the early repetition of its technique 
robs it of the novelty upon which it depends 
for its effectiveness. Any attempt to sustain 
its unusual pitch, therefore, only deteriorates 
into sheer monotony. Yet when the preacher 
fully understands this, and skirting its im- 
plicit dangers, adroitly employs it, he finds 
that it fills a real need in the pulpit. For it 
provides wholesome variety, and variety is 
essential to all creative preaching. 

Obviously there are many kinds of occa- 
sional sermons. National celebrations elicit 
some. Some are addressed to specific local 
and regional problems. Some touch upon 
unique opportunities prevailing to particular 
congregations in particular places, such as the 
formation of boys’ clubs in the slums of a 
great city, or the provision of qualified volun- 
teer workers for Red Cross units, or U. S. O. 
canteens. Some relate to denominational pro- 
‘grams, like the observance of Race Relations 
Sunday, or the presentation of the temperance 
cause. Some observe special anniversaries. 

All of these are so self-developing, of 
course, that they need no further examination 
here. Their very origin points their prepara- 
The Methodist Church 
Bekenes Grove, Maryland 


tion and shapes their discussion toward the 
desired end, 

There are, however, certain types of occa- 
sional sermons which, sheering off from these 
familiar practices, nonetheless present vital 
truth in ways sufficiently significant to warrant 
our earnest attention. 

Foremost among these is the “‘life-situation”’ 
sermon. Ordinarily this begins with an inci- 
dent (usually dramatic in nature and demon- 
strative of courage or sacrifice or extraordi- 
nary faith) and posits a personal appeal for 
spiritual living upon the premise which in- 
heres in the experience described. Frequently 
it lifts some perplexing question from the 
episode at hand and resolves it by thrilling 
examples from the lives of individuals who 
have met and mastered similar difficulties. 
Again it aims at deliberately shocking the 
people out of their complacency by stating a 
premise which so controverts their normal 
thinking that it instinctively invokes a violent 
negation in their minds, wresting them from 
any diversive thoughts they might have at the 
moment and centering their attention upon 
the speaker's development of what they con- 
ceive to be a hostile theme. Usually he pro- 
ceeds from this start to an orthodox conclu- 


_sion, which proposes to eliminate any dis- 
> 


tress which his opening remarks may have oc- 
casioned. It ought to be apparent, however, 
despite the advantages which this surprise ap- 
proach offers, that a two-fold weakness assOCci- 
ates with it. First, there are invariably certain 
individuals in every congregation who remem- 
ber the radical statement of the case but who 
either never hear or else quickly forget its 
conventional solution. And, second, over a 
period of time shocks lose their effect. People 
ate psychologically equipped to absorb them. . 
And it is good that they are, for this is na- 
ture’s protective measure guaranteeing the pres- 
ervation of the race. The day quickly comes, 
therefore, when this type of sermon no longer 
disturbs. And when that happens it throws 
back upon the preacher—however unjustly— 
the charge that he is a sensationalist. Whether 
or not that charge is ever substantiated, it al- 
ways robs a man of his potential influence. 

A second variety of occasional sermon is 
the book-sermon. This purports to adapt the 
theme of a currently popular volume through 
applying it to immediate religious citcum- 
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stances. Its advantage lies in the fact that if 
they have read the book one’s hearers have 
acquired a background for the preaching. Ser- 
mons often fall short, as every minister 
knows, not because of faulty structure or de- 
livery, but because the audience has made 
neither mental nor spiritual preparation to 
listen to them. The book-sermon may obviate 
this lack, 

While is has the advantage of offering pre- 
pared hearers, however, this type sermon in- 
volves two risks, both of which must be seri- 
ously considered. In the first place, the speaker 
lays himself open to the danger of stylistic 
comparison. It is difficult to equate another 
man’s effectiveness — and impossible to dupli- 
cate his manner — when you are repeating his 
ideas. For all that you are relating them to 
different aspects of common experience, folks 
are still aware that you are handling borrowed 
materials and fundamentally they expect the 
materials to remain unchanged. Consequently, 
when the sermon is over, they are likely to 
say of the minister: ‘He spoiled the book for 
me.” Only consummate skill can evade this. 
The second peril attaching to this usage is the 
simple fact that what began as a book-sermon 
frequently ends up merely as a book review. 
And book reviews are seldom popular. Those 
who read like to obtain their material for 
themselves; those who don’t will resent hav- 
ing it “forced upon them.” 

Two most effective types of occasional ser- 
mons, however, neither of which is too widely 
used, are the biographical and the historical. 
Men are always interested in what other men 
have done and they will listen avidly to the 
recounting of significant experiences in the 
lives either of individuals or communities. Be- 
cause He knew this Jesus often phrased His 
preaching in biographical terms and _trans- 
lated His philosophy into parables. The hu- 
man heart simply cannot satiate its curiosity 
concerning the ways of God with men and 
eagerly presses for continuing revelation along 


_ these lines. Perhaps this is because we sense, 


deep down inside of us, that we are part of 
a passing parade which will never end. How- 
ever that may be, the value of these types of 
sermons lies in their capacity to provide ener- 
vating fears or to deflate egotistic indifference. 

Both, of course, call for a maximum of 
discriminating preparation on the part of the 
preacher, for he may easily fall victim to 
propaganda unless he possesses valid standards 
of judgment based upon enduring principles. 
Given that judgment, however, he will impress 
his people not only with their present obli- 
gations but also with their responsibilities to 
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fulfill the finest hopes of the past and to guar- 
antee the vital opportunities of the future. 

But sometimes the preacher needs to inject 
into his pulpit program sermons of a lighter 
vein. Studied contrast is just as good homi- 
letics as it is good music. 

The symphonic sermon, which the late Dr. 
William L. Stidger of Boston invented and 
popularized, falls into this class. A verse of 
poetry sets the theme, which is supported by 
a Scriptural text harmonizing with the verse. 
These, in turn, are mutually expounded 
through a series of loosely joined but dra- 
matic illustrations, and as each phase of the 
dually-expressed theme is brought to a telling 
conclusion the preacher returns to the verse 
and the text in the same way that a hymn 
returns to a chorus or refrain. The whole is 
intended to present a kind of rhythm simu- 
lating the crescendoes and minuendoes of a 
symphony. Its success, however, rests squarely 
in the climatic nature of the illustrations used 
and in the narrative eloquence of the preacher. 
Neither of these requirements can be perpetu- 
ally sustained, for obvious reasons, so that the 
very strength of this type of sermon may be- 
come its undermining weakness. But used 
sparingly it has a real contribution to make. 

The final type of which I wish to speak may 
be classed, in a sense, with Dr. Stidger’s in- 
vention; and yet it borders, too, on an adap- 
tation of the expository sermon. Not too well 
known, the late Dr. Richard L. Shipley of 
Baltimore, used it to decided advantage and 
I have handled it myself with some degree 
of success. It is what Dr. Shipley called “‘the — 
Mother Goose sermon.’ The name is self- 
explanatory. A simple nursery rhyme is ex- 
panded into an interpretative sermon differing 
from the symphonic in that it depends upon 
ideas rather than upon illustrations for its per- 
suasiveness. . 

As a telescoped example let us look at Dr. 


Shipley’s treatment of the rhyme concerning 


Jack and Jill. It has been ten years since I 
heard him preach this sermon but his outline 
is as fresh in my mind now as the day I first 
listened to it. a 
To begin with, Dr. Shipley pointed out that 
the rhyme speaks of two people—Jack and— 
Jill—which indicates a mutual project. (We 
must cooperate in the corporate task of re-— 
deeming the world.) This project was aspira- 
tional in nature because it pointed them xp-_ 
ward. (We must climb to the heights where 
is the fountainhead of truth, without which 
the world cannot be redeemed.) It was an 
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t pail of water. Had they had only personal 
nterest at heart they would have taken a cup. 
A pail of water must be shared. (We must 
seek out the divine truth in order to share it 
with all the world.) But Jack was careless, 
ind failing to.watch his step, stubbed his toe 
und fell, bringing Jill tumbling down with 
um. (Those who have a spiritual purpose 
must retain their spiritual alertness or lose 
he very truth for which they aspire. Yet even 
is they do not seek it alone, so they do not 
lose it alone. A mutual purpose means mutual 
success or mutual failure.) Appropriate illus- 


trations vitalized each point as Dr. Shipley 
made it, and his congregation went out after 
the service in the realization that they had 
undergone an unforgettable experience. But 
the evening’s success’ lay, of course, in its 
uniqueness, a fact which Dr. Shipley well 
knew and carefully preserved. 

It has been flippantly but none-the-less pene- 
tratingly said that while variety is the spice of 
life, we cannot live on spice. And that is 
true. It behooves the modern preacher, per- 
haps, to remember that the ancients used it 
for embalming. 
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WHAT GOD HATH JOINED 


AARON N. MECKEL 


FEW years ago it was my privilege to 

attend the Fiftieth wedding anniversary 

of a couple, and to re-administer their 
wedding vows. Yonder stood these two lovers 
of many years, hand in hand, their eyes pools 
of serenity, their hearts oases of happiness in 
the midst of the world’s desert. As one beheld 
them, he was led to say, “Truly, life can be 
beautiful !’’ 

Now, patriotism alone demands that we 
rethink the institution of marriage here in 
America. In the words of a leading news- 
paper editor of this nation, “Something is 
happening to the sacred institution of matri- 
mony not only in Philadelphia, but all over 
America, for the divorce rate is sky-rocketing 
everywhere.” And then he adds—‘‘Attribute 
it to postwar social upheaval if you will, or 
blame it on Hollywood influence. The fact 
remains that an astounding number of couples 
oday do not look upon marriage as the perma- 
rent affair our parents and grandparents did.” 

We do not mean to be unsympathetic to- 
wards those who have honestly tried and failed 
n the marriage relationship. Only Christian 
srit and magnanimity have enabled some men 
ind women to stand by as long as they have. 
[he fact remains, however, that in the grow- 
ng instability of her home life, the future of 
he American nation is being threatened. 
God intended that within the marriage re- 
ationship, a man and his wife were to be 
‘one” in the spirit of love. Only for con- 
ugal infidelity was anyone to put away his 
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mate. Thereupon the Master utters those sacred 


words which are part of the marriage ceremony: 
“What therefore God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder.” 

Every minister has observed how the eyes 
of those about to be married, sparkle signifi- 
cantly, and how they often search one an- 
other's faces, as they repeat the words, ‘‘to 
love and to cherish, ti/] death do us’ part.” 

In the light of these words of sacred obli- 
gation, several things stand clear. 


The first word is addressed primarily to 
young and old who may be contemplating 
‘marriage: Make sure that you take God into 
partnership in the choice of a life-mate and 
the founding of a home. It’s just preventive 
sanity to do so. It may save you much heart- 
ache. Alas, regrets seldom alter stubborn re- 
alities! 

Quite often when young people come to me 
to arrange for a wedding ceremony, I find 
myself saying to them: Suppose that we sit 
down for a few moments, and talk it over. 
This is the most important decision in your 
lives and you will want to make it wisely. And 
then I sometimes find myself adding: I am 
not so much concerned with how much money 
you have saved, as that you truly love and 
care for each other. Every couple contem- 
plating marriage should have these words from 
the Marriage Service read to them before the 
wedding day: :“For marriage is an honorable 
estate, instituted of God—and therefore is 
not to be entered into, inadvisedly or lightly; 
but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, 
and in the fear of God.’ Marriage in the 
Christian sense, is not an “emotional hunch,” 
—it is an “honorable estate!” 3 


y 
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People need to be enlightened as to what 
actually happens when Mary and John stand 
at the altar, and the wedding vows are being 
administered. The officiating clergyman in- 
dulges in no magical hocus pocus when he 
reads the simple, chaste words of the service. 
The Church, through its ordained representa- 
tive, can only solemnize what is already in the 
hearts of the two contractees, in that crucial 
moment of their lives. And IF they,—John 
and Mary—bear each other the spirit of a 
true and wholesome love, then, their marriage 
is “made in heaven.” 

The silly, naive, sentimental version of mat- 
riage, a la Hollywood, will not deceive sane, 
intelligent people! The question John needs 
to ask himself concerning Mary is not: “Is 
she outwardly attractive?’ — but — “Will 
she make a good mother for our children, 
should God be so kind as to give them to 
us?’ And let Mary ask concerning John: “Has 
he solid Christian character, that can endure 
difficulty and strain? Of what kind of moral 
stuff is this man, with whom I have fallen in 
love, made; How does he treat little children 
and aged people?” 

How well I recall the statement of a very 
happy young wife, a few years after I had 
performed the wedding ceremony for her and 
her beloved. Said she—drawing me aside— 
“John may not be much on looks, as looks go. 
But I know he loves me with all his heart, 
and wherever he may be, I know I can trust 
him.” 

Said Oliver Goldsmith, ‘I chose my wife 
as she did her wedding gown, for qualities 
that would wear well.” We desperately need 
that kind of solid, common sense in this day, 
when the primal loyalties often go begging. 
Take God into partnership, if you would 
choose — and keep — your life mate, wisely. 
“Except the Lord build the house they labor 
in vain that build.” “Till death do us part!” 


II 

Once this ‘‘Holy Estate’ has been entered 
into, it needs to be spiritually fed and nour- 
ished like a tender plant, in order to endure. 
And irony of ironies—that there are so many 
who spend more time fussing over a new cat 
or a new dog, than over their life’s mate! The 
epitaph that might suitably be erected over 
many thousands of marital failures is this: 
Died of spiritual neglect. So many couples 
who are unhappy, do not need to be. 

Not long ago the Readers Digest ran a few 
articles on the subject of marriage, in which 
members of both sexes ‘“‘grouched” out loud, 
—and real loud! Said a woman writer, ‘The 
American man gives his wife everything but 
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love.” She also quoted a noted Hungarian 
psychiatrist to the effect that American hus- 
bands and wives want to love each other but 
“that they don’t know how!” They must 
know the “how’’—the spiritual technique,—of 
true marriage. Here are a few things they 
should insist upon: (1) For them marriage 
is not a silly, slap-stick romance. It is an ad- 
venture in mutual understanding on the part 
of two sensible people, with a Christian home 
and children in mind. Too many in this “as- 
piring age” have lost sight of the purpose and 
intent of marriage. (2) Successfully married 
persons have outgrown an adolescent concept 
of happiness. They have dared dream out 
high goals together, and then have worked 
long and hard, side by side, for their realiza- 
tion. (3) They share a scale of values in 
which there is gratitude to God for life's 
everyday blessings, and a mutual commitment 
to a Goal that stretches beyond the immediate 
home. (4) There is on the part of such 
people a mutual willingness to stop up the gaps 
of friction and misunderstanding immediately, 
as they arise, and a willingness to forgive and 
be forgiven. 

The marriage relationship needs to be fed 
and nourished by Christian understanding, 
love and forgiveness, else it pants for life. 
Remember the words of the wedding cere- 
mony: “I take thee . . . for better, for worse 
—till death do us part!” 


Ill 

Let those who would know happiness in 
marriage bear in mind that the relationshif 
of husband and wife must be anchored deef 
in the all embracing Love and Grace of God 
Human love that ends in itself, ends! Humar 
love that finds its fruition in God, endures. 
“But I don’t feel any need for the Church,’ 
said a young bride. “I find all my needs met ir 
my love for my husband.” I trembled in 
wardly for that young wife. One heard agait 
those searching words of Jesus concerning; 
two homes. The ove was built on sand, anc 
when the storm broke, great was the fall o: 
it. The other home was built on the Rock o 
God’s Love; and when the storm came, i 
stood! The Master is right, as He always is 
Only what God puts together, stays together 
Homes and marriages built upon the Rock o 
the Ages don’t founder on the rocks of time 
It needs to be shouted all over America: Th 
love of man for woman and of friend fo 
friend, no matter how strong it may seem t 
be, is never consummated in itself. It is ful 
filled only in the infinite, eternal Love o 
God, in a love spelled with a capital “L'4 
(See page 237 
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Pyrus Malus 


E was a wise farmer who nailed the 

sign on his orchard fence—‘‘Warning 

to Trespassers: The common _ snakes 
are mot seen in these orchards, but the Pyrus 
Malus abounds and never gives warning of 
its presence.” 

Many a potential raider of the orchards 
thought twice when he saw that sign, and 
decided not to risk entry. He didn’t relish 
meeting a Pyrus Malus, although it was the 
lovely red-cheeked Pyrus Malus, pendent from 
and weighing down the branches of every 
tree in the orchard, which had tempted him 
to help himself, for Pyrus Malus is the Latin 
mame for the very fruit he.had come out to 
get—only he didn’t know it. 

With deliberation, the shrewd orchardist 
had used two words which were not included 
in the raider’s vocabulary. The result, which 
the husbandman desired and attained, was 
confusion in the raider’s mind, uncertainty in 
his procedure, and possibly a bit of fear in 
his heart. 

Just so is the intense potency of mere words. 
For the apple-raiser, the use of words be- 
yond the comprehension of the reader was in- 
entional and they secured the ends hoped 
for by the farmer. 

The general rule, however, is the exact re- 
verse of that, for the use of words beyond 
he ability of the reader or hearer to under- 
and, is unintentional and it invariably de- 
feats the purpose of the writer or speaker. 

As I jot down these impressions, a nearby 
dio is tuned in on a Polish program. The 
pritely polkas which come prancing through 
he house to my ears are a refreshingly wel- 
ome relief from the moronic dissonances 
vhich clutter up today’s air-waves, but the 
poken words of the programs are, for me, 
he Pyrus Malus, which never gives warning 
Mf its presence. They are far beyond my te- 
tricted sphere of understanding. They have 
10 slightest meaning for me. They make, 
ind herice leave me no single intelligent im- 
sression. Least of all do they touch or in- 
luence my manner of living. They are 
yholly idle and vain in their application to 
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me, who knows not one word of the Polish 
language. 

So obvious in content, such observations 
would do small credit to a fifth grader in a 
Little Red School-house, and yet there are few 
observations more religiously ignored by the 
man with both college and seminary degrees, 
as he stands in his pulpit obligated to make 
straight in the desert the highway of our 
God. 

Cyrus Eaton never said a truer word than 
that “The language of religion has come a 
long way since the days of the Ten Command- 
ments and The Sermon on the Mount.” It 
has come a long way from Paul’s speech on 
Mar’s Hill. It has come a long way from his 
plea before Agrippa. Not a few of us might 
spend profitable hours in the silent and sober 
contemplation of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, or even of Robinson Crusoe, orchards 
all, which have been rid of the fearful Pyrus 
Malus which gives no warning of its pres- 
ence. 

God! Home! Love! Faith! Grace! The 
greatest words are of one syllable. The most 
powerful words are of one syllable. The 
most potent words are of one syllable, in the 
pulpit or out of it, and the pulpiteer who 
calls to his aid the deadly Pyrus Malus, and 
delivers a sermon which is as far above the 
easy comprehension of his parishioners as the 
average insutance policy is for most of. us, 
produces a perfect picture of the blind at- 
tempting to lead the blind. 

There are probably more genteel ways of 
saying it, but certainly the perplexed parish- 
ioner conveyed a clear-cut impression, as mod- 
ern as today, when, upon being asked his re- 
action to the morning sermon, replied, “The 
pastor laid an egg.” 

Sermonic eggs are scant fare for a hunger- 
ing soul, and they are laid in the nest of the 
Pyrus Malus. 


January 6, 1950. 
As a former subscriber of The Expositor, I would 
like to start the New Year and the second half of 
the century right by subscribing again to this 
magazine, if it is still in print. t 
my address, with bill, and thanks. PYC-Ohio. 
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Please send to 


THE CHURCH 
AT WORK 


Spreading The Gospel 


1. Continue in Prayer 

“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much.” James 5:16b. 
2. Keep On Visiting 

.,,and compel them to come in that my 
house may be filled.” Luke 14:23b. 
3. Attend The Worship Services 
,, not forsaking the assembling of our- 
selves together...” Hebr. 10:25a. 


SET US AFIRE, LORD 


Set us afire, Lord, 
Stir us, we pray! 
While the world perishes 
We go our way, 
Purposeless, passionless, 
Day after day. 
Set us afire, Lord, 
That we may be 
Thy word to the millions 
Who hunger for Thee; 
Stir us, empower us 
Through Calvary; 
Give us the passion 
To set the world free! 


Meditations for Every Member 


I Sam, 1:8-11 John 8:54-58 
“I Sam. 1:20-24-28 Mat. 19:3-6, 9 
I Sam, 2:1, 2, 8-9 Luke 11:5-9 
I Sam. 2:17-19, 22-26 Luke 11:29-23 
I Sam. 3:1, 6-10 Luke 12:4-10 
WsSaim. 67355 8,011, 02 Luke 12:16-21 
T78am. 1021516, 9; 12 Luke 12:22-28 


—First Baptist Church, 
Shreveport, La. 


Crucial Hour | 


“The intelligent trained. youth of Japan is 
fiercely coveted by the Communists,” writes a 
leader of the Walther League, the young peo- 
ple’s organization of the Lutheran Church, 
now laying plans for a Youth Center at the 
University of Hokkaido in Sapparo, with more 
than 6,000 students—students described as 
eager and intelligent, now being called upon 
to decide between materialism, communism, 
and Christianity! . oo 
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Sapparo is described as a crucial spot, and 
is the capital city of Hokkaido, upon which 
Japan’s future depends; Hokkaido is to Japan 
what Alaska is to the U. S. A., only more so, 
because here are large farms, virgin timber, 
rugged energetic,—lebensraum. 

Here is a project for all American youth to 
extend a helpful, directing, and welcoming 
hand,—a project that will not only challenge 
our normal missionary spirit, but ingenuity, 
and the pocket-book. 


A Pictorial Gospel 


“A Life of Christ’ in the works of the old 
masters and the words of the Gospel, compiled 
by Eliot Hodgkin, was published by The Mac- 
millan Company, March 28, 1950. 

The volume is designed to bring together 
two things which are complementary, but 
which have never been combined with such 
completeness, the Gospel story and the works 
of art in which the old masters sought to il- 
lustrate it, which according to the compiler, 
“should each gain fresh meaning and interest.” 

The life of Christ is told in the words of 
the N. T. on left-hand pages, and right-hand 
pages are devoted ‘to illustrations of the Gos- 
pel narrative. " 

The volume contains 210 pages, 8x 1014, 
and may be examined and secured at your 
local book store, cost $3.50. In addition to 
its educational value, it is suitable for “gift” 
use; also, highly commended for S. S. at- 
tendance or other attainment award. 


World Brotherhood : 


“Be receptive to any interest your children 
have in world brotherhood through the church, 
inthe home or schools. If you give them 
half a chance by supporting any interest they 
show, they will take it up and eat it like 
candy. Youth is eager for a project, willing 
to work, will not shirk responsibility. . Back 


up youth's interest in world unity.” So be- 
lieves Mary L. Noble, for 25 years secretary 
of the Children’s World Crusade of the 
Baptist Church, dedicated to educating and in- 
teresting 50,000 children in home and foreign 
missions, and an outgrowth of World Wide 
Guild, organized by her late sister, Alma J. 
Noble, to arouse missionary responsibility 
among 54,000 women’s organizations. 

Miss Noble believes that ‘a much stronger 
union between members of a family, a strong- 
er family feeling” is the most important social 
need in America today. She says, ‘‘Parents 
today supply their children with every possible 
material and educational advantage. The social 
consciousness of the average child is earlier 
awakened and keener than of yore, and it is 
important that this consciousness be directed 
outward beyond the community, the state and 
the nation, to the world at large. Education 
in, and active work for missions is among the 
church’s most powerful weapons. Today it is 
more urgent than ever. Like the quality of 
mercy, ‘It blesses him who gives and him who 
receives’. ——— 


Cross Forms Spiritual Background 


A cross formed with evergreen branches 
and decorated with Easter lilies formed a 
beautiful and striking background for Easter 
Sunday services at the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the Resurrection, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Rev. Ernest C. French, pastor. The evergreen 
branches were carefully preserved after use 
during the Christmas season, for use on Easter 
Sunday, thus illustrating the spiritual relation- 
ship of the two great Christian festivals. 


New Visual Aids to 
Old Testament Teaching 


Write for information og available film- 
strip aids, and a 12-page Utilization Man- 
ual to enable the pastor or leader to use film- 
strip ‘intelligently, to 

Young America Films, Inc., 
18 East 41st Street, 
‘New York City, 17. 


Marionettes Challenge 

Ingenuity and Resourcefulness 

- Vacation classes will afford opportunity to 
direct the abilities and energy of many chil- 
dren into creative channels. The Hobby 
hows throughout the country provided ample 
proof, if any was needed, that even vety 
young children possess the ability to transform 


lesson-stories into concrete form. Transform- 
ing ideas into active form is excellent training 
for children, in addition to keeping them en- 
gaged in wholesome and constructive effort, 
and it focuses the attention of all age-groups 
on the abilities of the youngsters, an experi- 
ence helpful and encouraging to all. 


Profiteering In Sorrow 

Early in 1950, a New York Assemblyman 
called for a joint legislative committee to in- 
vestigate “profiteering in sorrow.” From re- 
ports originating in many parts of the country, 
one would believe that such committees are 
needed throughout the country. Why not 
form a citizens’ committee in any local com- 
munity to hold “open-hearing’” sessions on 
this phase of American life? The necessity 
for funeral and burial facilities cannot be 
side-stepped anywhere, and the determination 
of such services and their cost lies in the 
hands of the people of any community, if 
they will exercise their rights. This writer 
recently heard the remark, “You have no idea 
what the public will take!” 

Profiteering in sorrow will continue just so 
long as the long-suffering and lethargic public 
will accept it. The time to start the cam- 
paign against this loathesome development is 
not when the bill is presented to us, but now, 
before the roots are sunk more deeply. 


The Rural Church Is Related 
To Rural Prosperity 


A survey by U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture county agents in 2,918 counties through- 
out the nation, reported by Richard Babcock, 
V. P. of the publication Farm Journal, indi- 
cates plans— 

‘Involving construction of more than 

100,000 new homes. 

Some 300,000 other structures, scattered 

over the farms of the nation. . 

Estimated to exceed $1,300,000,000 in 

cost, in absence of records giving com- 

plete data. 

With nearly ten years of prosperity be- 

hind the farmers, and with almost . 
$22,000,000,000 in liquid assets on hand, ~ 
farm families represent an important eco- 

nomic and educational unit in this nation. 

There are 5,859,169 farms in the U. S., 

according to this report.” 


‘ 
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to remedy it. 


School of Church and Economic 
Life, University of Chicago, 
June 26 - July 29, 1950 

For information concerning the program, 
credits, residence, cost, etc., you are requested 
to. write to 


Prof. Victor Obenhaus, Dean, 

School of Church and Economic Life, 
5757 University Avenue, 

Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Andover-Newton Theological School 
Workshop, June 12-17, 1950 


The news release of April 5, relative to 
the June Worship- Workshop planned for 
New Center, Mass., June 12-17, says: 

“Pastors, seminary professors and stu- 
dents, religious educators, church school 
officers and teachers, church musicians, and 
others will attend, and the fee for the ses- 
sion is $25.00, includes room and board, 
with $5.00 payable upon registration. In- 
formation may be obtained from several 
sources, among them— 

Prof. Ross L. Snyder, 
Chicago Theology Seminary, 
5757 University Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Sincerity 


Discussing the need for SINCERITY as an 
integral part of the Preacher-Minister’s char- 
acter equipment, Prof. George E. Failing, 
Houghton College Theology Department, 
Houghton, N. Y., told an audience of pastors 
and laymen in Kensington Alliarice Church, 
host to a three-day Western New York Prayer 
Retreat of the Christian and Missionary Alli- 
ance Church, “What’s the good of all our 
preaching unless someone in a pew says 
‘Amen’ or, with a tear dropping from his eye 
- or a tremor of lip, declares, “That’s the truth!’ 
I've heard preachers whose grammar and dic- 
tion I wouldn’t want to copy, but I’ve gone a 
long way to hear them because they had 
sincerity.” ee 


Impaired Hearing 

National Hearing Week, sponsored by 119 
chapters of the American Hearing Society, 
May 7-13, 1950, placed emphasis on hearing, 
ptesented facts regarding our national hear- 
ing problem, and hopes to stimulate activity 
Some 15,000,000 Americans, 
including about 3,000,000 children, now have 
impaired hearing, and the Society seeks to as- 
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sist them through cooperation of federal and 
state agencies, schools, universities and col- 
leges, community chests, health and welfare 
agencies, in the hope that tests will prevent 
permanently impaired hearing. 


1981 Arrested in the State of 
New York and Charged With 
Major Crime in March, 1950. 


Are you dismayed? The State Correction 
Department of New York State reported on 
April 5, 1950, that arrests in March, 1950, ex- 
ceed total for February, 1950,—a total of 
1981 persons were arrested and charged with 
major crimes in New York State in March, 
1950, and that 1/4 (495) were under 21 
years of age. 

The February arrests for major crimes, 1869 
persons, were reported at 50.8% under 21 
years of age. For two months, little under 
fifteen hundred young people, under 21, ar- 
rested and charged with major crimes. This 
is one state! 

The picture! Not only the ruin of the 
lives of near-1500 promising young citizens, 
and the loss of their contribution to family, 
community and national welfare, through the 
rightful exercise of their talents, abilities and 
duties, in two months, one state; but most 
probably the ruin of family life, especially 
where brothers and sisters are concerned, and 
the loss of family security and prestige; the 
cost for legal proceedings to local taxpayers, 
the unbelievable cost for housing, feeding, 
clothing and guarding these criminals while 
serving their sentences, commonly called “pay-. 
ing their debt to society.” 

Is it possible to compute the loss to the 
community and nation through the above re- 
port? What of the figures for a year? for 
the sovereign state of New York? what of 
the figures for each one of our sovereign 
states for one month? two months? for a 
year? 

Is it not time to take stock of our indi-— 
vidual responsibility for this unbelievable, ab-— 
horrent and unnecessary loss of promising — 
young citizens, and the astronomical burden 
their loss as good citizens is placing upon 
law-abiding, responsible, God-fearing citi-” 
zens? It is not enough to shrug-off this mat-_ 
ter with the complacent conclusion “that it is” 
the times in which we live!” Citizens, you 
and I, and our neighbors, through acceptance | 
of responsibility for the welfare of our chil-- 
dren, our neighbors, community and nationtl 
“make the times’; this condition is not fore 
ordained, it is allowed to grow and develop 
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inder our very eyes, through our individual 
inwillingness to exercise and teach the moral 
aws which build acceptable citizens. 


Anniversary Prayer 


We remember before God the founders of our 
sarish and all.who have succeeded them in the 
slessed work of building the Kingdom of God 
hrough our church. 

We give thanks to Him for the faithful pastors 
who have administered to us of the Word of 
‘econciliation. 

We acknowledge in humble penitence that we 
ire not worthy of the least of the mercy and the 
ruth which He has showed to us, His servants. 

We pour out our thanksgiving to Him this day 
hat He has nevertheless constantly blessed us so 
hat we have grown and prospered and become a 
Dower in our community. 

We pray that He would guard us from pride, so 
hat we say, “I am rich and increased with goods 
ind have need of nothing.” 

We ask Him to teach us to remember the pur- 
»0se for which we exist, and our responsibility, in- 
dividually and collectively, to carry on His saving 
ind sanctifying work. 

We beseech Him not to leave or forsake us, but 
‘© show us new areas of usefulness in His service. 

We implore Him to build us up in His love, so 
hat as a closely-knit family we may bring forth 
he fruits of the Spirit. 

We pray that our Anniversary Year may mark 
he beginning of a new era of devotion to His 
fause, so that by His grace even greater things may 
9e accomplished, to the glory of His Name. 

May God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost grant that we do His will here as it is 
nerfectly done in heaven—Redeemer Record, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


When Is a Church Open? 


Many church members have reached the 
conclusion that for them one Sunday service 
s enough. Their conviction is also stead- 
‘fast that the pastor should preach on Sunday 
evening. The pastor goes into the pulpit and 
1is people remain in their parlors. 

“We must keep the church open,” cry the 
stay-at-homes, not knowing what they say. 
When is a church open? When the doors 
wre unbolted and the lights turned on? No! 
When a church keeps open house, it must be 
sresent to welcome the guests. An open church 
neans a church with Christians in it ready to 
velcome all comers. 


“The world cares nothing for empty Church 
muildings,” said Charles E. Jefferson, “for without 
seople in them they are as cold as refrigerators and 
lepressing as sepulchres. A dwindling and deserted 
-hurch service is one of the deadliest of all enemies 
yf faith. : 
“The Sunday evening service is not attractive un- 
ess made so by the Lord's people. A service with 
fm occupant every tenth row is not a spontaneous 
ervice. Where people in large numbers congre- 
ate, other people want to go. - It is a cold world, 
= 
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and a fire always draws a crowd. There is no fire 
so congenial and attractive as that kindled by a 
worshiping congregation. To suppose that the un- 
converted are going to rush into church buildings 
left vacant by the very men who profess to believe 
that ‘Jesus Saves’ is to indulge in the suppositions 
of a fool.”—Church Chimes, Shreveport, La. 


Broken Homes Hinder Students 


“Retarded reading and broken homes are 
among the main causes for student failures in 
college,” according to Prof. Frank R. Hunt, 
Dean of Students, Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., based on a three-year study and survey of 
student failures. 

“Too many students. arrive at college with 
inadequate preparation, principally limited 
vocabulary and general inability to compre- 
hend issues from the printed page, and in- 
ability of adjustment,” declares the report. 

“The remedy may be smaller classes, more 
teachers, more careful selection of college ap- 
plicants, and more personal attention. 

“The great increase in the divorce rate since 
World War I has resulted in many college 
students with backgrounds of broken homes, 
and the common results of the student’s emo- 
tional reaction from a broken home is inabil- 
ity to concentrate on his work,’ says Dr. 
Hunt. 


50,000th DP Brought In 
By National Catholic Welfare 
Council, April 7, 1950 


The War Relief Services of NCWC te- 
ported on April 7, 1950, the arrival of its 
50,000th person to the U.S.A., under its 
supervision, aboard the U. S. Navy transport, 
Gen. W. H. Haan, carrying 903 DP’s from 
Bremerhaven. Jan Zakrewski, 30, accom- 
panied by his 21-year-old wife and children 
aged two years and nine months, were started 
on their journey to Fairfield, Montana, travel- 
ling with 45 other DP’s, where Rev. Father 
Russell Scheidler, pastor of St. John’s parish, 
will arrange their settlement on farms, Father 
Scheidler is reported to have arranged for the 
resettlement of 361 DP’s last year, in 65 
families. 

The 50,000th DP, Jan Zakrewski, is re- 


ported to have been in the Warsaw under- 


ground during the war, and later employed 
as a guard by the American army. 


Nothing is done beautifully and well with real 
esthetic standards in our society. Few create; most 
buy or inherit their art—Dr. Margaret Mead, An- 
thropologist and Associate Curator of Ethnology, 
American Museum of Natural History. 
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2 Samuel 21:10. 
of Aiah, took sackcloth and spread it for 
her upon the rock, from the beginning of 
harvest until water dropped upon them out 
of heaven, and suffered neither the birds 
of the air to rest on them by day, nor the 


beasts of the field by night.” 


“And Rizpah, the daughter 


HAT a strange page this is—a page 

torn from the annals of the reign of 

David; a page blotted with what to us 
seems to be superstition, cruelty and revenge; 
yet a page illuminated and beautiful with a 
moving story of a mother’s love and devotion, 
one of the greatest ever written. 

Secure on his throne, David, had he fol- 
lowed the oriental custom, and the example 
of other kings, would have celebrated his 
triumph by a wholesale proscription and mas- 
sacre of the followers of Saul. But instead 
of that what did David do? He summoned 
his ministers and said to them, “Is there any 
yet left of the house of Saul, that I may show 
him the kindness of God for Jonathan’s 
sake?” His royal heart was filled with grati- 
tude to God for fulfilling the promise made 
to him by Samuel and lifting him from the 
sheepfold to the throne of Israel. 

When David was informed that there was 
left of Saul’s line a lame grandson, Mephi- 
bosheth, the son of Jonathan, he had him 
brought to the court, and said-to him, “I will 
surely show thee kindness for Jonathan thy 
father’s sake, and I will restore thee all the 
land of Saul thy father, and thou shalt eat 
bread at my table continually.” With that 


beautiful act of memory and mercy David be- 


gan his reign. 

Toward the end of David’s reign there was 
a drought of three years duration, with great 
distress and suffering. David inquired of the 
Lord to learn the cause of the affliction of the 
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drought. - The answer he received was, “It 1s 
for Saul, and for his bloody house, because 
he slew the Gibeonites.” 

When David learned that the drought was a 
judgment upon Israel because of Saul’s of- 
fense against the Gibeonites, he summoned 
their leaders and asked them what satisfaction 
and atonement he could make them for Saul’s 
transgression. For answer the Gibeonites 
said that they did not ask for silver or gold 
from Saul’s house, neither did they ask that 
David should punish any persons in Israel 
without regard to their connection with Saul 
and his house. Instead of that, they asked 
that seven of the sons of Saul be delivered 
over to them to be “hung up before the 
Lord.” 

We can imagine the sorrow and consterna- 
tion there was in Rizpah’s home that day when 
the officers of the king seized her two sons 
and carried them off to be hanged at Gibeon. 
But no tears or appeals could stay the decree 
of the king or save her sons from death. But 
as soon as the seven sons of Saul had been 
put to death, Rizpah left her-home and jour- 
neyed to the barren hillside near Gibeon 
where the bodies of her two sons were hang- 
ing, exposed to the weather and ‘to the birds 
and the beasts. There, hard by the tree or 
gallows upon which the bodies were hanging, 
Rizpah spread sackcloth on a great rock for a 
tent and took up her sad and lonely vigil, a 
vigil which lasted from the beginning of bar-— 
ley harvest until the first rain came at the end _ 
of the summer. Day and night she took her 
stand to defend the bodies of her sons. By 
day her waving cudgel drove off the circling 
birds and vultures, and by night her waving | 
torch drove off the prowling jackal and wolf. 

The word of her singular devotion spread 
throughout the land, and even the Gibeonites, 
who had demanded this sacrifice, must have 
been touched by such a spectacle. When 
David heard of it, and perhaps he was 
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troubled by what he had consented to, he 
vent in person to Gibeon, took down the 
dies of Rizpah’s two sons and the five 
thers, and gave them decent and honorable 
epulchure in the tomb of Saul’s father, Kish, 
n the land of Benjamin. 

It is not strange that Rizpah’s beautiful, 
ouching and heroic devotion to the bodies of 
ier dead sons has ever arrested the attention 
nd held the admiration of those whé read of 
t in the Bible, as it did that of David of old. 
ainters have devoted their imagination and 
heir brushes to describe that lonely vigil of 
tizpah, driving off the birds by day and the 
easts by night from the suspended bodies of 
er sons; and poets have indited their songs 
0 commemorate her devotion. 

It is probable that it was from this story 
f Rizpah that Kipling got his inspiration for 
is well-known lines, 


“If I were hanged on the highest hill, 
Mother o’mine, O Mother o’mine 
I know whose love would follow me, 
Mother o’mine, O Mother o’mine.” 


In the long annals of sacrificial motherhood 
ve know of nothing more moving or more 
eautiful than Rizpah’s devotion. Only a 
nother would have done it. Her noble act is 

picture, or symbol, of a mother’s care for 
he bodies of her children, and still more for 
heir souls. Not all mothers are strong, cour- 
geous, tender and faithful like Rizpah; and 
ot all mothers today are Christian mothers. 
fet if all of us, once children, once sons and 
aughters, were only to a partial degree what 
ur mothers trained us to be, what they hoped 
nd prayed we might be, how much stronger 
nd purer the homes of the land would be, 
ow much stronger our churches, and how 
qwuch better the world would be. 

The appeal of this day, which we call 
Aother’s Day, is the appeal of tender memory; 
is the appeal of gratitude and respect-and 
ffection. But it is more than that. It is an 
ppeal to our souls. It is an appeal to our 
etter selves; it is an invitation to godliness 
nd worthy, unselfish living; it is an invita- 
on to live for life hereafter and everlasting, 
or the life to come is always reasonable, de- 
irable and necessary when you think of a 
odly mother. 

Mother’s Day is an appeal to memory. 
Mther memories perchance might fade and 
erish, but not the memory of your mother 
ad the home in which she cared for you. 
low many memories come back to you on 
1is day —a mother’s patient toil and care, 
men taken by you as a matter of course; a 
other’s wise instruction, a mother’s prayers, 
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and, alas, a mother’s grief and tears. Oh, 
how some whose mothers are no longer with 
them in this world would like to have them 
back, if only for a day or an hour, that they 
might atone to them for some hurt or sorrow 
or disappointment or neglect which a mo- 
ment’s thoughtlessness or carelessness or im- 
patience gave to them! 

Once on a bright spring day I went out 
from Philadelphia to Lancaster to visit Wheat- 
land, the charming home of James Buchanan, 
the only President Pennsylvania has given to 
the nation; but also, and of greater interest to 
me, the grave of Thaddeus Stevens, the Ver- 
mont boy who came down to Pennsylvania 
and rose to the highest eminence in our Com- 
monwealth and in the nation; indeed, so high 
an eminence that not a few have held that he 
was the strongest force in the government, 
both during and just after the Civil War. 

President Buchanan is buried in a beauti- 
ful cemetery on the outskirts of Lancaster. 
But the dust of Thaddeus Stevens, the great 
friend of the Negro, sleeps in a shabby neg- 
lected cemetery in the heart of the town. The 
epitaph on the grave, written by Stevens him- 
self, tells why he is buried there; for he says 
that finding that other cemeteries were re- 
stricted by charter rights and forbade the 
burial of Negroes in them, he had chosen to 
lie there where Negroes could be buried, so 
that even in death he might bear witness to 
those principles of equality and brotherhood 
which he had advocated through a long life. 

Near Lancaster, too, is the grave of Thad- 
deus Stevens’ mother, who did so much for 
her lame boy with his club foot when he was 
a child in Vermont. She was resolved that in 
spite of his lameness he should not be handi- 
capped in the race of life, and with great 
trial and sacrifice provided for him the means 
of an education. Recalling what his mother 
had done for him, Stevens wrote: “I really 
think the greatest pleasure of my life resulted 
from my ability to give my mother a farm of 
two hundred and fifty acres, and an occasional 
gold piece, which she loved to deposit in the 
F raoatbes box of the Baptist Church which 
she always attended.” Today, were you to 
visit her grave, you would find roses bloom- 
ing there, for in his last will and testament 
Thaddeus Stevens, his mind going tenderly 
back to his mother’s love and care, left a 
sum of money the income from which was 
forever to be used to plant each springtime 
“roses and other cheerful flowers’ upon her 
gtave. : 

Ah, yes! Those godly, all-loving, all-for- 
giving, all-enduring, all-faithful mothers of 
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ours! Both the living, and those who died, 
and, behold, are alive forever more! How, 
like Rizpah of old on that barren rock near 
Gibeon where her sons were hanging, with 
staff and torch driving off the birds by day 
and the beasts by night, those mothers stood, 
and still stand, guard over not only our 
bodies, but our immortal souls; with the staff 
of their care and prayers, and the quenchless 
torch of their love, driving away by day the 
birds of doubt and unbelief, and by night 
the beasts of evil passions and thoughts which 
wat against our souls! 

Today many a son and many a daughter 
will lay a ‘rose or other cheerful flower” upon 
a mother’s grave. I stood recently by a hill- 
top grave. On the hillside the dogwood was 
blooming, as white and fair as of old. The 
spring flowers were appearing in the earth, 
and sweet melodious voices proclaimed that 
the time for the singing of birds had come 
once more. In the distance, between the hills, 
the river described its graceful winding as it 
flowed silently away, like the river of man’s 
life. 

Was it only a phantom of sanctifying 
memory or imagination? Or was it a reality, 
more real by far than other things in life? 
For as I stood there in meditation and in 
memoty’s contemplation, I was conscious of 
the presence of another. Turning, I saw a 
stranger standing near. As he seemed to be 
waiting for me to speak, I said to him, 


“Friend, who art thou? And why dost thou 
intrude upon my sacred memories and 
reflections?” 


At that, and with a slight accent of impatience 
and surprise in his voice, the stranger answered, 
“Dost thou not know me? I am the King 

of Terrors!” 
“The King of Terrors,’ I replied; “I see 
nothing terrible about thee.” 


Whereupon Death answered: 


“No; you see nothing terrible about me. 
In that thou spakest truly; for where 
mortals live and die asthe one whose 
body in this grave lived and died, there 
I have no terrors at my command. It 
is only by the grave of those who have 
lived for this present world that I can 
rear my dread throne and dress it with 
such terrors as are at my command. But 
here, by the grave of such a mother as 
you fecall this day, there is no sting 
which I can inflict and no victory which 
I can win. Farewell! I leave thee with 
thy memories of the sainted dead.” 


There is no surer sign of perfection than a will- 
ingness to be corrected; the best fruit of humility 
is a knowledge that we stand in need of correction. 
—F. deSales. 
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THINGS 
WE KNOW 
ABOUT GOD 


A. WALLACE COPPER 


Text: Acts 17:28. In Him we live, and 
move, and have our being. 


TANDING upon the shores of the 

North Sea one night, and watching the 

silver rays of a full moon illuminate the 
rolling ocean, an elderly Hollander said to 
me, ‘How could anyone not believe in God?” 
The percentage of atheists is small, but the 
number of persons seeking truth about God 
is considerable. Men want to know what God 
is like. They want to know the meaning of 
His purpose for man, the oe of His na- 
ture, and the varied ways by which He can 
be apprehended. : 

There is a real sense in which God is the. 
great mystery. Man has succeeded in pene- 
trating considerable of what had been un- 
known. He is aware his finite nature will 
only permit him to discover so much, beyond 
which he will not be able to apprehend. How- 
ever, things already discovered about the mean- 
ing and working of the universe, and the deli- 
cate and sensitive constituency of his own na- 
ture, point to heights of reality as yet un- 
proven by demonstrated fact. The achieve- 
ment of science, the truth ascertained by man’s 
intuitive faculty, the experiential discoveries 
made along the way have already gone be- 
yond the hopes and dreams of millions who 
came before us. . 

Though God is the great illimitable mys- 
tery, He has, nevertheless, revealed to man 
the meaning of His purpose, the ways by 
which in intricate fashion the world is made 
and continues in process. He has made it 
possible for man to know many things about 
Him. We know God, in so far as He has 
permitted Himself to be known. Jesus said, 
“Seek and ye shall find, knock and the door 
shall be opened.” By diligent research, in- 
tuitive awareness, and manifold revelation, He 
has given an insight into His nature and 
character. To modern man the words are 
ever more real, “In Him we live, and move, 
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To begin with, we know God has created 
upon this earth life in man that is distinctly 
significant. This has become ever more ap- 
parent as research has unravelled the physical 
mysteries of the universe. The first disclos- 
ures of apparent illimitable space frustrated 
many 2a When they compared the min- 
uteness of man with the immensity of space 
they could not believe man important. If an 
aviator would start on a non-stop flight to 
the sun, and maintain a speed of two hun- 
dred miles an hour, he would reach his desti- 
nation in fifty-two years. Yet the trip to the 
sun is but one-fourteenth billion the distance 
to the farthest known star. Not many cen- 
turies ago man thought he could with ease 
name all the species of animal life. Today 
scientists tell us in the beetle family are one 
hundred thousand distinct species. Modern 
man could, more factually than ancient man, 
ask, “What is man that Thou art mindful of 
him?” 

Such facts caused many to declare man is 
too infinitesimal to have any significance. 
However, upon reflection, we see no other 
creature endowed with such intelligence and 
insight. Though the telescope reveals wonders 
of the heavens, the microscope reveals won- 
ders, also. The minutae of the earth are per- 
fectly made. The atom is a universe in itself. 
Insects have been so fashioned that some of 
their nests are architectural wonders of the 
world. God has created the stars with their 
shining glory, and the atom as a miraculous 
universe. Shall we say God knows about the 
constellations and has meticulously made the 
atom, but man, who devised the instrument to 
discover the one and the equipment to employ 
the other, is unnoticed by the great Creative 
Reality ? 

The true significance of man’s pivotal po- 
sition has been revealed by science. Wherever 
we turn, evidence of the handiwork of God 
is found. Man has been endowed with abil- 
ity to make the discovery. He is at the cen- 
ter of all life. All evidence points to the 
fact he is where he is intended to be, and 
his position is no accident. Such an’ insight 
into man’s significance gives us an under- 
standing of some of the purposes of God. 

Research has revealed the universe is a vast 
ingenious mechanism. That man because of 
its dependability can predict the movement of 
the sun, and the ebb and flow of the tides. 
Without this dependability, science would not 
be able to function; medicine, engineering, 
and the ordinary life of man would be in a 
constant chaotic state. Such a universe pre- 
- 
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supposes a creative mind and coherent pur- 
pose. To declare it is the result of acci- 
dental and blind forces is not intelligent. We 
can readily understand that after DuNouy te- 
viewed the law, purpose and dependability of 
the universe, he declared chance, as a valid 
explanation of such fact, has but one chance 
in five six trillions of being true, 

After the study of centuries we can un- 
mistakably say the purpose of God in the cre- 
ation of the earth was the appearance of per- 
sonality with intelligence to apprehend His 
fundamental purposes. 


II 


We also know God has created man with 
intuitive faculties and spiritual facilities cap- 
able of being aware of invisible facts. Edd- 
ington, in ‘Science and the Unseen World,” 
said those who wish to take cognizance of 
nothing but the measurement of the scientific 
world are shirking one of the most immedi- 
ate facts of experience, namely, that con- 
sciousness is not wholly nor even primarily a 
device for receiving sense impressions. 

God has made man so his vision is not 
circumscribed by the range of the eye. Due 
to the presence of great invisible truths man 
has been given ability to apprehend them. 
Think what the blind Milton was able to 
see, and through marvelous facilities enabled 
us to see? Just as a bit of glass properly 
adjusted can open up vistas beyond our previ- 
ous experiences, so man, by attuning his spirit 
with the spirit of God, can become aware of 


—things no éye has seen and no voice has heard. 


Consider what the deaf Beethoven heard, and 
the celestial music he has transmitted to us. 

It was God’s purpose that man’s feelings 
should not be confined to finger-tips. We 
are mindful of the awe and wonder that 
crowd in upon our spirit through doors opened 
by invisible forces. God created us so that 
intuition, imagination and awareness are the 
unfathomed realities that comprise the unique 
achievement called personality. | Walter 
Raushenbush wrote: 


In a moment, in the turning 
of a thought 

I am where God is, 

This is a fact. 


Einstein, in defense of telativity, before it 
had been definitely established by demon- 
strated law, said there could never be any 
progress even in mathematics without intui- 
tion, flashes of insight that are beyond the 
senses, and ahead of the beaten track of what 
is proved. It was God’s purpose that man 


‘would be able first to have the dream, and 
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then establish the proof of it. Many ot our 
greatest: possessions of knowledge and expert- 
ence have been born out of insight and vision, 
It was Carl Snyder who reminded us that 
spectrum analyses has made it possible to de- 
tect, locate, map, Measure and weigh vast ob- 
jects that affect no human sense, The innate 
intelligence of man is but a partial reflection 
of the creative intelligence that planned and 
made this universe in which man can appre 
hend its ways and meaning. 

Above all intuitive and spiritual graspings 
is man’s cognizance of the fact and presence 
of God. Victor Hugo, asked by a \ rilliant 
skeptic how he could prove his knowledge 
of God, answered, “Place a blind man in the 
sunshine, he will not see it, but will feel it 
and say, ‘I am warm. It is in this same 
manner I absorb the consciousness of the ab 
solute Being.” Walt Whitman wrote: 


I find letters from Ged dropt in the street, 
And every one is signed by God’s name, 


Can a man, by searching, find out God? 


Yes, a man can tune his life to God's music. | 


He can amplify forces the everlasting Father 
sends forth. It was God's purpose that man 
could know Him intellectually, by discovering 
the mental forces inherent in the universe; 
that he could know Him artistically, by catch- 
ing the harmonious designs in color, form 
and sound. That man could know God 
ethically, by yielding in conduct to the high- 
est instincts within the moral law of his be- 
ing; that he could know Him mystically, by 
feeling the warmth and inspiration of His 
friendship. It was God's purpose that man 
should seek Him, and if with intelligence and 
intuitive awareness attuned to His spirit, he 
could knock at the eternal door and it would 

‘ open. 

Il 

In spite of the riches involved in the 
. knowledge of the way in which God has 
‘ created and maintained the universe, and the 
; facilities with which He has endowed the 
human race, man would be déjectedly poor if 
this was all he Knew about the Creator, It is 
obvious God's purpose was to create man so 
he could understand the wonders of the deep 
-and the grandeurs of the heavens, But He 
also wanted man’s fellowship, and to share 
with him spiritual values that would make for 
life abundant upon the earth. There was that 


knowledge of the ingenious mechanism of the 
universe. Redemption could only be achieved 
by repentance. 

God revealed His longings through the 
srophets and Psalmists. To them He made 
ake His justice, His shepherding care, and 
everlasting mercy. Through the Hebrew race 
He revealed His purpose of the sovereignty 
of righteousness, the glory of service, the in- 
timations of the Kingdom, and the eternal 
hope. Just as He revealed the dependability 
of the universe through law, He made known 
His purpose for man, through consecrated 
spirits attuned to His love. 

In the fullness of time He sent Jesus into 
the world to proclaim the Kingdom, to call 
men to service, to restore those who sinned, 
and upon the cross enable men of all the 
ages to feel, see, and know the power of re- 
demption, He walked this earth with spirit- 
ual grandeur, saying, “He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father.’ In the parable of the 
lost sheep, He told men God was the good 
shepherd who cares for His own. In the 
parable of the lost coin, He made it clear 
that while men seek God, the Father, in turn, 
is ‘seeking them. In the parable of the prodi- 
gal son, He told all mankind God is the for- 
giving Father, who is ready to restore the 
fallen, receive the oppressed. 

He made it clear, love is the basic law of 
life; that hate and bitterness never succeed in 
the long run; that this is God’s world in- 
which His law of mercy and forgiveness must- 
prevail, From the pages of the gospels comes” 
not only the truth of how man must live now 
to live eternally, but that he and the Father 
are one in helping weakened man to live in 
harmony with the deepest and best in his na-- 
ture. That by prayer and consecrated devo- 
tion to the Kingdom, men could become stron . 
in the might of His spirit, that God is a a 
son, and they that worship Him must ip 
Him in spirit and truth, 

The Cross and the Resurrection were not 
accidents of history. The hill outside the city 
gate was not just where a good man died. 
Rhinhold Niebuhr, in “Faith and History,” 
declared that the Cross and Resurrection wer 
God’s last two great mighty works for the 
redemption of man, Jesus stands before h 
tory as the holiest among the mighty, a 
the mightiest among the holy. The pi 
hands of the sear 
the stream of history into another 


race, with intelligence to apprehend its mys- 
tery and meaning. Giving to mankind power 
to choose good or evil, He made known His 
ways through the sons of men. In the ful- 
ness of time, He sent into the world Jesus 
Christ the Lord, who brought in His person 
the matchless love of God's redeeming power. 
In humble ways of service, in incomparable 
words that will be cherished by man as long 


as the human race endures, and on the cross 
where men not only see God as at no other 
place, but where there enters into their lives 
complete and lasting redemption, Jesus ful- 
filled, the eternal purpose. With the tomb 
awaiting Him in Joseph's garden, which in 
God's power would be emptied in three days, 
He could upon the cross cry out, “It is fin- 
ished.” 
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GOD GIVE US A LIVING FAITH 


FRANCIS C. WILSON 


Text: Acts 12:16. But Peter continued knock- 
ing; and when they had opened the door 
and saw him, they were astonished. 


‘HE twelfth chapter of Acts presents a 

revealing incident in the record of the 

early Christian church. The situation is 
this: When it became apparent that the little 
band of earnest Christians was determined to 
Wage a vigorous campaign to spread the re- 
deeming message of the Risen Lord, King 
Herod viciously struck back by having James 
Zebedee murdered and Simon Peter thrown 
into prison to await a similar fate. The 
Christians at Jerusalem rallied behind closed 
doors in the homes of the group to pray for 
Peter’s release. The scriptural sentence, “but 


prayer was made without ceasing of the church — 


unto God for him,” reveals the earnest fervor 
with which these early Christians sought to 
call down the infinite power of the Almighty 
to intervene in behalf of their imprisoned 
leader. 

God heard and answered their prayer. Peter 
was released and under cover of darkness 
reached the home of young John Mark. He 
knocked at the door and was greeted by 
Rhoda, the young daughter of one of those 
participating in the prayer meeting within the 
house. She, of course, would not open the 
door lest a trap was being set for the arrest 


of more of the followers of Jesus. “Who is 
it?” she demanded timorously. ‘It is I,” 


rumbled the deep voice of the rough Galilean 
fisherman. Immediately recognizing the 
familiar voice of their beloved leader, Rhoda 


rushed in to bear the glad news of his re- 


lease, without once thinking in her excite- 
ment of unlocking the door. “He is here. 
Peter is back,” she fairly screamed. But her 
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excited joy was lost on the group bowed in 
doleful prayer. One man disgustedly checked 
his exasperation at being so rudely inter- 
rupted and spoke quite sharply, ‘Maid, you 
are crazy. Peter is in jail. He couldn’t be 
at the door. Don’t you realize we are praying 
for him right now? Begone.’ But Rhoda 
insisted, “He zs here: I heard his voice.” 
“The girl’s gone mad,’ someone roared from 
the corner of the dimly lighted room. “Better 
see who it is,’ counseled an old man. 

While all this was going on, Peter was ‘out- 
side still knocking at the door. Finally, a few 
men came through the darkness of the outer 
hall and carefully slid the door open. In utter 
astonishment they found that Rhoda had been 
right. Peter was there! 3 

There is a sardonic humor in the situation. 
Here are people who believed firmly in the 
power of prayer and yet who refuse to be- 
lieve their prayer had been answered. They 
have been praying their hearts out that God 
might intervene, and yet they are quite sure, 
deep down in their practical judgment, that 
Peter would go the same way as James. But 
more than humor, there is grim tragedy in 
the scene. They are going through the me- 
chanical motions of faith without possessing 
faith. Theirs is a faith-less faith. 

That scene at the home of John Mark in 
ancient Jerusalem has been re-enacted a million 
times since. The world is full of people with- 
out faith and without conviction. They keep 
up appearances of believing in God, but they 
do not really believe that God is taking much 
hand in human affairs. We live in a world 
that is largely faith-less. Many nominal Chris- 
tians are saying, “I don’t know what has hap- 
pened, but I have lost my faith.” The tragedy 
of a pessimistic age is upon us, and even the 
church is all too baffled and defeated. Dr. 
Gaston Foote, writing in The Christian Advo- 
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cate, says "The name of God is the lost word 
of the twentieth century. Without that name 
men are created without purpose, they live 
without motive, and die without hope.” 

What has happened to us? Individually, 
we have lost our spiritual sensitivity while, col- 
lectively, we have lost confidence in the dy- 
namic power of the good. Too few of us 
are motivated by what Winston Churchill has 
aptly phrased as a “‘lively hope.” We stand in 
desperate need of a vital, living faith, a work- 
ing philosophy of life based upon an aware- 
ness of the presence of God in all the affairs 
of life. We are too much like those described 
by Matthew Arnold in The Scholar-Gipsy: 


Light half-believers in our casual creeds, 
Who never deeply felt, nor clearly willed, 
Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves never have been fulfilled. 


One reason for our lack of faith is the fact 
we have largely lost the power to believe. We 
ate doubtful and suspicious. Many of us are 
more or less skeptics. We need to recapture 
the miraculous power of belief. Jesus once 
said, “If thou canst believe, all things are 
possible to him that believeth.” It is amazing 
how man can block the flow of divine energy 
simply by refusing to believe. One of the 
saddest lines in the accounts of the life of 
Jesus is that recorded when he went back to 
his home town in Nazareth to preach and 
minister to his neighbors and friends. They 
tefused to believe him, and the record says 
“He could do no mighty work there because 
of their unbelief.” 

Toynbee, the great historian, asserts that 
the cause of the destruction of every civiliza- 
tion in the history of man has not been the 
superior force of opposing cultures overcom- 
ing them, but each civilization has been de- 
stroyed, in the main, because the people within 
it finally came to lose confidence in the moral 
and religious pillars which supported that 
civilization. Surely the ancient scripture is 
true which says, “Where there is no vision 
the people perish.” 

The only way by which the Christian church 
will lose its effectiveness in building the King- 
dom of God on earth is for us within the 
church to lose faith in the God we serve and 
lose confidence in the mission that is ours in 
the world. The church will never be de- 
stroyed by the strength of opposing ideolo- 
gies and the might of intrenched evil and 


God, an unrelenting reliance in the dynamic 
power of good over evil, and an unswerving 
sense of purpose that the things we do are 
creative agencies of divine power at work in 
building a world for God. Great lives are 
lived by people only when they are guided 
and dominated by a power higher than them- 
selves. The trouble with too many of us is 
that we do not have enough faith in anything 
to stir us to creative living. 

In one of his sermons, Fosdick points out 
that there are two ways to live a life. One is to 
look upon every situation as an alibi. One is 
always the victim of circumstances. “After 
all, I am only human” is his motto. Under 
such a philosophy there is no limit to what 
a person can allow himself to be and to do. 
He expects to find life ready-made and he 
feels that life owes him a great deal. Such a 
philosophy requires no faith. One needs only 
to rationalize his failures and shortcomings. 
Recently I saw on the marquee of a motion 
picture theatre these words: “ “The Best Years 
of Our Lives’ at popular prices.” That 1s 
exactly what many people are looking for— 
the best things in life at cut-rate prices. But 
real life does not go on sale in bargain base- 
ments.. Real life is costly. 

The other way to approach life is to look 
upon every situation as raw material out of 
which life is constructed. It is what we do 
with situations that makes life. We never 
find life, we make it. Great living requires 
great faith and great devotion to that faith. 
We shall be neither great Christians nor a 
great church without great faith. 

St. Francis of Assisi appeared as a mighty 
light shining through the darkness of the 
Middle Ages. Converted to active Christian- 
ity by a great sickness, Francis desired a per- 
sonal mandate from Christ before he would 
undertake to enter into the religious vocation. — 
Constantly he went to pray in a tumbled down 
chapel, St. Damian’s, on the outskirts of 
Assisi, earnestly seeking to hear the divine 
Voice speaking to him personally. One after-_ 
noon, while in deep prayer, he seemed to see 
the wooden lips of the figure of Christ on 
the rude ceicite move and to hear distinctly” 
the words, ‘Francis, build my church!” With — 
that mandate burning in his heart, Francis set — 
out to recapture the spirit of Jesus in every- 
day living. Never once did he get beyond the — 
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sound of his personal mission, “Francis, build 
my church!” His was a mighty. faith that 
could well move the hearts of us today. For 
great faith generates great power. If we truly | 
believe in God’s way of life God will surely 
enable us to effectively walk in it. . i 


moral corruption. If it fails, it will be be- 
cause church people have become devoid of 
faith. 

We desperately need a faith to live by—a 
re-assuring, confident trust in the power of 
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William L. Stidger told of a conversation 
with the late great Edwin Markham, who had 
Just written his poem about Columbus, in 
which he praised the faith and courage of the 
discoverer of America. The poem ends with 
these lines: 


Now let this startling thing be said: 

If land had not been on ahead, 

So mighty had been his gallant dare, 
God's glad hand would have put it there. 


When Dr. Stidger asked what he meant in 
those closing lines, Markham said: “I mean, 
William, that God in his heavens, the stars 
and planets in their courses, the sun and moon 
and stars, the seasons in their cycles, all his- 
tory, time and eternity and the very angels in 
heaven are always on the side of the daring, 
the courageous — the man or woman who 
catches his vision, feels that he is God’s serv- 
ant, and goes ahead regardless of obstacles.” 
That is our challenge for today—to have a 
daring faith and a courageous loyalty. 

As another poet has put it: 

Faith is the grasping of Almighty power; 

The hand of man laid on the arm of God; 

The grand and blessed hour 


In which the things impossible to me 
Become the possible, O Lord, through Thee! 


i 
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Mothers 


There is a lovely picture called The Boy 
Jesus, At Home. It shows Joseph at work at 
his carpenter-bench making a piece of furni- 
‘ture. The Boy, Jesus, is standing nearby with 
a hammer in His hand, ready to help, and 
His mother, Mary, sits in a beam of sunlight 
in the doorway, doing some household sew- 
ing, if I recall correctly. + 

That is a picture of a good home. The 
father at his work. The Son standing ready 
ito lend a helping hand, and the mother at her 
work for the home. We need more homes like 
that. 

And that is a good picture to think about 
on Mother’s Day, for there can be no homes 
‘without mothers in them, and certainly they 
can’t be good homes unless the mothers in 
them are good mothers. She is the most im- 
portant member of the family. Father is im 
portant too, but even father would be the first 
fo say that mother is the most important mem- 
ber of the family, no matter how many be- 
long to it. 
~ One of the things that made Marty a good 
nother was the fact that she dearly loved the 
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boy, Jesus, and looked after Him. She guided 
Him along the right way while He was still 
a little fellow. She taught Him about God 
and God’s love, and note this, too. When 
He was big enough, they took Him to the 
Temple. They didn’t send Him, they went 
themselves and they took Him with them. 

St. Luke tells us that Jesus obeyed His par- 
ents. He says, ‘‘And he (Jesus) went down 
with them and came to Nazareth, and was 
subject unto them.” That means He obeyed 
what they told Him. Jesus loved Mary just as 
much as she loved Him. 

Of course you all love your mothers too. 
And your mothers love you. You mean more 
to your mother than her very life, itself. She 
would rather lose her life than have anything 
happen to you. When you do what is right 
she is more ae of you than she can say. 
When you do what is wrong, it hurts her 
fearfully, but still she loves you far more 
than anything else. That is the way it is 
with mothers. The thing she hopes and prays 
for more than anyting else is that you may 
grow up into fine and clean boys and girls, and 
then into fine and clean men and women. 
And she wants to know you love her, too. 

So why don’t you show her how much you 
love her? Tell her you love her. It will make 
her happy. Tell her a lot of times, but better 
yet, show her how much you love her by 
doing the things you know will make her 
happy, instead of the things which will make 
her sad. By doing that, you can become one 
of the most important members of your fam- 
ily, for your home can only be happy when 
mother is happy, and she will be happy if she 
knows her family not only tells her they love 
her, but shows her they love her, every live- 
long day. 


Your Soul’s Television Set 


Not so long ago a friend of mine had a 
“television set put into his home. I was with. 
him one night to see how it worked, and we 
sat and watched the programs and listened 
for a long time. It was the first time I had 
ever seen a television set work. It was amaz- 
ing. 

But evety once in a while, as we sat and 
watched the program, something would hap- 
pen. The picture which was showing on the 
screen would suddenly go all fuzzy. It would 
jump up and down and flicker until it almost 
hurt my eyes. First it would jump up and 


down and back and forth sidewise, until I 


had no idea at all of what the picture was 
supposed to be. 
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Finally I asked my friend what made it 
work that way and he told me. About a 
block away from where he lives there is a 
“stop and go’ traffic light at the intersection 
of two busy streets. When the light turns 
from green to red, the cars of course have 
to stop so that the cars going the other way 
can proceed. When the cars that had the 
green light flash on for them started to move, 
the electric circuits in their engines ‘became 
active again, and that change in the electric 
currents in the cars made the Television set 
flicker as it did. 

I was surprised that a Television set is so 
sensitive that even a passing car affects its 
tuning. But that is true. It is also true that 
the souls of boys and girls are even more 
sensitive than that. Maybe you never thought 
of it, but you little folks are very much like 
Television sets. You are constantly showing 
pictures of what is going on in your minds 
and in your lives. Those pictures should be 
very attractive pictures to see, but every so 
often there comes along some outside influ- 
ence, just like the cars stopped by the traffic 
light, unfortunate, unhappy, unclean influences 
of wrong words and wrong acts, and they 
make the clean and lovely picture of your inner, 
Television sets you ate showing to the world, 
go suddenly fuzzy and blurred, until we just 
can’t see the real picture that is supposed to 
be there. 

Unfortunately my friend can’t move to an- 
other home where he can get far enough away 
from the traffic light, so that it won't spoil 
his Television pictures. But, little folks you 
can. When you find that your real picture 
has been spoiled by wrong influences, there 
is only one thing to do and that is to keep 
away from all bad influences that keep you 
from being your real, pretty and lovely selves. 


The Beauty of Earth 


The Autumn is the most beautiful time of 
the year, but the Springtime is the best. In the 
Fall the Maple Trees and the Beech and Sour 
Gum, and all the rest of the trees put on their 
finest, most colorful party dresses and so 
bright are they, at times, it looks like whole 
hillsides are on fire. 

But in the Fall the woodlands wear their 
party dresses until they are all faded out. 
They fall all to pieces leaving the bare trees 
looking exactly like they were dead, so the 
_ brilliant colors of the Fall come to tell us 
that the Summer is over and that Winter is 
at hand, and we get out our heavy coats and 
woolen mittens if we want to keep warm, 
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But Spring is not that way. Spring doesn’t 
have the flashy colors that adorn Autumn. 
She doesn’t put on a grand display like the 
Fall does. But when the snows disappear and 
the icy-cold wind stops blowing, then it 1s 
that the grass begins to show a new, live 
green color, the dead-looking branches on the 
willows turn a living yellow in color and be- 
fore we realize that Spring has come to stay, 
the lovely Forsythia and the Dogwood and a 
host of other blossoming bushes come alive 
and make us happy. The wee little Crocuses, 
the tulips and other sweet-scented blossoms 
open up and we know that the uncomfort- 
able winter has passed and that Spring is here. 
We always feel good when we hear the first 
robins of Spring singing their happy songs, 
too. 

You may recall how the Psalmist sang, 
“The heavens declare the Glory of God and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork.’ That is 
of course very true. They do. But the earth 
on which we live tells us just as much of the 
glory of God asthe heavens, and one time 
when it does is when the earth comes alive 
again, after a cold, bleak winter. It is so every 
year and when Spring comes each year you 
think it is more beautiful than ever before. 

If God provides such a beautiful place for 
us to live in, and work in and play in, 
shouldn't we be completely happy people? If 
the place in which we live is as lovely as it 
is, don’t you think God intended the folks 
who live in such a lovely place should be 
lovely people? I don’t think God would make 
a beautiful world for us to live in unless He 
felt that we should be even more lovely, our- 
selves. Some times the old world doesn’t 
seem a very nice place to live in, but if every- 
one, including each one of you, made up 
their minds that. they were going to live 
beautiful lives, lives such as God wants them 
to live, things would-be pretty different and 
we could sing along with the Psalmist and 
then add, “And our earth declares the glory 
of God. through the lives of everybody who 
lives on it.” That is the way God wanted it 
to be, and people who love Him will help 
make it just that way. — 


= 
Voices of Time 


Have you ever rightly considered what the mere 
ability to read means? That it is the key which 
admits us to the whole world of thought and fancy, 
and imagination? To the company of saint and 
sage, of the wisest and wittiest at their wisest and 
wittiest moment? That it enables us to see with 
the keenest eyes, hear with the finest ears, and lis. 
ten to the sweetest voices of all time?—James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 3 - 
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Good Citizens and Good Neighbors 
Luke 16:2. “What is this 1 hear of thee? 
Render the account of thy stewardship,” 


Mark Hopkins had called before him one 
of the students of Williams College, who had 
been guilty of a misdemeanor which resulted 
in the destruction of property. The student, 
whose parents were wealthy, said bluntly and 
patronizingly, “Well, tell me what it will cost 
and I will pay you.” Mark Hopkins. looked 
into this rich man’s face and quietly said, “My 
young friend, there are some things in this 
world for which you cannot pay.” 

Only in so far as we believe in and prac- 
tice the stewardship of life can we make any 
return for the blessings we daily enjoy. Every 
calling must be a ministry, and back of all 
must be the gift of my will to God, and of 
my life to the service of God and man. 


Faith Fixed on God 

Deut. 33:274a. “The eternal God is thy 
refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” 


Tradition tells of an ancient cathedral in 
Mexico, which for centuries withstood the 
earthquake shocks which took their toll of 
surrounding structures. The belief in its im- 
munity was based upon a legend that under- 
neath the foundations were massive support- 
ing chains, and though the walls might sway 
and rock, they would never fall. 

We all know people like that, men and 
women whose confidence remains unshaken in 
the face of overwhelming adversity, whose 
faith is absolutely fixed upon God. It has 
been written of one: 


“His faith, deep-rooted, stood the shock 
Of changing customs, creeds that mock.” 


The sustaining chains beneath the cathedral 
are but a fancy, but underneath us, children 
of God, are the everlasting arms of the 
heavenly Father. 


He Got “a Glory” 
II Cor. 5:17. “The old things are passed 
- away: behold they are become new.” 


- Archibald Ruthledge, a sage of the South- 
land, tells of frequently crossing the Santee 
e 
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River on a little tugboat with very unpleasant 
sights and smells. The engine-room odors 
filled one with nausea, and the grime and 
filth always*made him glad to reach the shore. 
But one day he found a change. The odors 
were gone, the bilge water on the floor was 
cleaned up, and the engine was gleaming and 
bright. Sitting in the doorway to the engine- 
room, reading his Bible, was a new Negro 
engineer. 

Much impressed, Mr. Ruthledge asked him 
what was the secret of his transformation. His 
reply was: ‘‘Cap’n, it’s just this way: I got 
a glory.” 

The old dirty engine-room could be made 
like new because he had ‘‘a glory”. This ex- 
perience of an inner peace, a confidence in 
God, lends distinction to many humble tasks. 
There is anguish, there is pain, but if you’ve 
got “a glory’, a light within, a sense of his 
nearness, a feeling that no task is so humble 
that His Glory cannot shine through, then, 
there is victory and peace. Difficulties are 
overcome, sorrow and anguish conquered by 
the radiance of His indwelling presence. 


The,Cost of Salvation 
-Hebr. 5:9. “He became unto all them that 
obey Him the author of eternal salvation.” 


The story is told of an Oriental hero who 
owned and worked a highly-valued rice field 
that covered a hilltop overlooking the sea. 
One day during an earthquake, he saw the — 
ocean swiftly withdrawing from the familiar — 
shore. It looked like some prodigious animal 
crouching for a deadly, destructive leap, and 
he knew that leap would be the tidal wave. 
He saw also that his neighbors working in 
the low fields must be speedily gathered to 
his hill or be swept away. Without second 
thought and with grim determination, he set 
fire to his cherished rick-ricks and then furi- 
ously rang the temple bell. His neighbors 
thought his farm was on fire and rushed to 
help him, only to discover that he had .delib- 
erately set the blaze himself. They were very 
angry and berated him roundly, saying that he 
was insane thus to jeopardize the common pos- 
sessions of the community. But he only smiled 
and pointed to the sea. From that safe hill, 


they saw the swirl of waters over the fields. 
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just forsaken—and knew the cost of their 
salvation. — 


We Are as We Think 
Prov, 23:7. “For as he thinketh in his heart, 
far asihe.” 


There is a legend which says that a great 
ruler of a great country was hard, despotic, 
unkind, oppressive, mean. His face showed 
that he was not a good man. Deep frowns 
furrowed his ugly face. 

One day when he saw a beautiful girl, this 
ruler fell in Jove with her and wanted to win 
her. But he was afraid that she would be re- 
pelled by his ugly, hard face. He called a 
magician, and asked that the magician make 
him a thin wax face, and then to paint the 
wax face so as to make him handsome. The 
magician agreed, but told, the ruler he would 
have to keep his face in the lines he made. 
If he frowned, his mask would crack. 

The ruler asked, ‘‘How shall I keep my face 
in the right lines, Magician?” ‘Think high, 
noble thoughts. Be good, considerate to peo- 
ple,” the Magician replied. The ruler agreed, 
and he won the lady. But as he kept his 
mind on the high and the noble, he became 
honest. He couldn’t bear deceiving the one 
he loved. He called the magician and said he 
wanted to take off the mask. The magician 
warned he would have—his regular face; but 
the man said, “It is better to do that. It is 
better than to be dishonest.’ So he took off 
the mask. He went to the mirror and he was 
pleased to find his real face as handsome as 
the mask—the wax face. He had become like 
his thoughts. These are inescapable facts: 
first, we act in the direction of our thinking; 
second, we become like our thoughts. 


He Knows the Shepherd 
Psalm 23:1. “The Lord is my shepherd; I 
shall not want.’ 


An old man and a young man were on the 
same platform before a vast audience, A 
special program was being presented. As a 
part of the program each man was to repeat 
from memory the words of the twenty-third 
Psalm.. 

The younger man, trained in the best speech 
technique and drama, gave, in the language 
of the ancient silver-tongued orator, the words 
of the Psalm—'The Lord is my shepherd. ..” 
When he had finished the audience clapped 
their hands and cheered, asking him to return 
so they might hear his wonderful voice again. 

Then the old gentleman, leaning heavily 
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upon his cane, steph to the front of the 
same platform, and in feeble, eee voice, 


repeated the same words, “The Lord is my 
shepherd...” But when he was seated no 
sound came from the listeners. Folks seemed 


to pray. 

In the silence the young man stood to make 
the following statement: “Friends,” he said, 
‘I wish to make an explanation... You 
asked for me to come back and repeat the 
Psalm—but you remained silent when my 
friend here was seated. The difference? I 
shall tell you. I know the Psalm, but he 
knows the Shepherd.” 


Separation Only Make-Believe 

Il Tim. 1:10b. “Our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who hath abolished death, and hath brought 
life and immortality to light...” 


Robert Louis Stevenson tells in one of his 
stories of a lad who was shipwrecked on an 
island in the West of Scotland. He was not 
very far from the mainland, which lay mock- 
ing him with its little homesteads and its 
look of smiling comfort, while he wandered 
on the islet-—a prisoner, with the great deep 
closing him in. 

One day, when neat the very depth of 
despair, he hailed a passing boat expecting to 
be taken off. In reply the fishermen only 
smiled and shouted some message which he 
found it difficult to catch, but at last the truth_ 
flashed into his mind. He ran to where the 
shore came nearest to the mainland, and found 
that the sea which had looked so deep was | 
now sunk at low tide to a mere trickle of 
water across which he waded with ease. In a 
moment the sea’s ugly threat of separation was 
abolished. The terror was only make-believe. 
What looked like ‘an impassable sea was really 
a ford. 

In the same way death is a small thing 
when you have seen Christ's vision of life. 
It is only a gateway to a larger world—a 
passage where our feet— 4 


“Fall on the seeming void 
And find the rock beneath.” 


Lingered Too Long 
Luke 17:32. “Remember Lot's wife.” 


Soren Kierkegaard, that extraordinary Dane 
of the last century, who wrote many luminous” 
pages about the spiritual life, composed a- 
fable about a wild duck used to the freedom 
of the trackless wilderness of the air. On one 
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of his migrations north he alighted at eve- 
ning time in a farmyard where the tame 
ducks were being fed. He ate some of their 
corn and liked it so much that he lingered 
until the next meal, and then the next week, 
and month, until the autumn came and _ his 
old companions flew over the farmyard send- 
ing their cries to him that it was time to be 
up and away. The old ecstasy stirred within 
him again and he flapped his wings with joy- 
ous resolution to soar into the sky. 

But he got no higher than the eaves of 
the barn roof, for he had grown fat on the 
farmer's corn, and the indolent, easy life of 
the barnyard had taken the zip and soaring 
power out of him. He resigned himself to re- 
main there and observed in his ducks’ mind 
that the place had its good points. Each sea- 
son thereafter until his death the calls of his 
fellows passing over roused him. But each 
year the calls seemed fainter and farther away. 
The wild duck had become a tame duck. He 
had become thoroughly dyed with the stains 
of the world. 
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by CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY 


IN THESE vivid biographical sermons Dr. 
Macartney dramatizes great events which 
took place on the mountain peaks ahd 
slopes of Bible lands. 


Outstanding biblical personalities come 
alive at the hour of their crucial tests— 
revealing their motives, their weakness and 
strength, and the meaning of their experi- 
ence both for their time and for ours. 


THE CONTENTS 


Mount ARARAT AND NOAH 
Mounr MoriAH AND ABRAHAM 
Mounrg SINAI AND MOSES 
Mount Hor AND AARON 
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Mount NEBo AND MOsEs 
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Mount GILBOA AND SAUL 
Mount CARMEL AND ELIJAH 
MouUNT TABOR AND THE TRANSFIGURATION 
Mount CALVARY AND THE ETERNAL CROSS 
THE MOUNT OF OLIVES AND THE ASCENSION 
ARMAGEDDON AND THE LAST BATTLE 
Mount ZION AND THE LIFE TO COME 


Here is biographical preaching at its best— 
rich with vivid human interest, a wealth of 
fresh illustrations, and deep insight into 
the eternal truths of the Bible. 


i $2 at your bookstore 
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How Can I Repay the Lord 
Gen. 28:10-22. “Surely the Lord is in this 
place; and I knew it not.’ 


Forty-one-year-old Adolph Le Moult made 
his way northward from Manhattan’s Bowery 
until he finally reached 28th Street, and en- 
tered St. Leo’s Church; he dropped to his 
knees and began to cry bitterly, praying, 
“Lord, you have tried me to the limit. I 
don’t think I can take much more. If you 
don’t smile on me now, I am lost.” 

He left the church, walking aimlessly and 
disconsolately toward Sixth Avenue; his steps 
carried him forward, his mind carried him 
back through the years, which led to his pres- 
ent plight. (Read this human interest story 
on page 17, American Weekly, April 16, 
1950, written by Charles Renshaw, Jr.) 

You will know why Adolph Le Moult 
knows that the best way he can repay his debt 
to the Lord is never to stop thanking Him. 


A Nation’s Conscience 

I Tim. 4:1-2. “Now the Spirit speaketh 
expressly, that in the latter times some shall 
depart from the faith, giving heed to se- 
ducing spirits, and doctrines of devils; 

Speaking lies in hypocrisy; having their con- 

science seared with a hot iron.” 

Signs of our moral and spiritual leprosy! 
Emily Post’s column contains this casual ques- 
tion: “When all four ‘parents’ of the bride 
and the groom have been divorced and re- 
married, can they all be seated at the same 
table? They are friendly enough to come to 
the reception, but I don’t know about their 
sitting together. My fiance and I are not so 
much worried about them as about the possi- 
bility of shocking some of the other guests.” 

The Metropolitan Press reports ‘The loss 
of more than $2600.00 in a gambling house 
of a southwestern state by a Presidential Ad- 
viser,’ and although the Presidential Adviser 
was reported as taking part in a crap game, 
the loss was attributed to “mere carelessness,” 
and the “loss of the money not as serious as 
the important papers in the wallet.’ Many a 
burdened tax-payer, with a family to support 
on less than the reported loss, might think 
this one over, before pondering the moral hue 
of the person avec (Matt. 3:10.) 


——— 


Tomorrow Will Not Do 
II Cor, 6::2. Now is the day of salvation. 


The story is told of a man who dreamed 
one night that he was carried to a conference 
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of evil spirits. They were discussing the best 
means of destroying men. One rose and said: 
“I will go to earth and tell them the Bible 
is a fable, and not God’s word.” Another said: 
“Persuade them that Christ was only a man.” 
Still another said: ‘Let me go: I will tell 
them there is no God, no Saviour, no heaven, 
no hell.” ‘No, that will not do,” they said. 
‘We could never make men believe that. 
Finally one old devil, wise as a serpent but 
not as harmless as a dove, rose and said: ‘Let 
me go. I'll journey to the world of men and 
tell them that there is a God, there is a Saviour, 
there is a heaven, and a hell too. But I will 
tell them there is no hurry; tomorrow will 
do; tomorrow will be even as today!’’ And 
he was the devil they sent. 

The story is fiction, but its message a fact. 
That devil is among us now, but the wise are 
not deceived by his lies. “What will you do 
with Jesus, who is called the Christ?” Face 
to face with that question, the man who thinks 
that tomorrow will do even as today is of all 
men the most deceived. There is only one best 
time for decision—NOW. “Today, if ye will 
hear his voice, then harden not your heart.” 


Sustaining Strength 

John 11:40. “Jesus saith unto her, Said I not 
unto thee, that, if thou wouldst believe, thou 
shouldest see the glory of God?” 

John 20:13. “Woman, why weepest thou?” 


NOW THERE IS BUT ONE 
O Lord, the stillness of the night 
Rests heavily within my home. 
I am alone. 
Another’s presence no longer gives me joy. 
From room to room I move, 
My heart no longer brave nor comforted. 
This home, so lovely and so loved, 
Is an’empty place, for one of us is gone. 
O Lord, we walked together, 
Feeling no conscious need of Thee. 
Alone, I am afraid. 
Be with me, I beseech Thee. 
Give me a loving trust in Thee, 
And Thy sustaining strength. 

—Alice Hutchins Drake. 


Balanced Society Needed 


Ex, 18:9-26. “Be thou for the people to God- 
ward, that thou mayest bring the causes 


unto God: And thou shalt teach them ordi-— 
nances and laws, and shalt show them the 
way wherein they must walk, and the work 


that they must do.” 


‘ 
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“The radical keeps society going ahead; — 
the conservative keeps it from going to pieces. — 


If we were all conservatives, society 


would — 
perish of dry rot and stagnation. If we are all 
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radicals, life would be a series of destructive 
explosions. 

“We need ordinary people as well as bril- 
liant leaders; not all the world’s wisdom is 
confined to the academically privileged. Those 
of us who are engaged in education day in 
and day out are sometimes puzzled about the 
real meaning of education, anyway; we are 
especially puzzled about the significance of an 
AB degree. The Gallup polls have published 
no study on this, but I can say that to my 
knowledge there are many uneducated AB’s. 
They seem to have checked their brains with 
the dean at commencement and apparently 
have not missed them since—Robert Worth 
Frank, President McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago. 


Peace of Mind 

Luke 2:12-18. “And this shall be a sign unto 
you, ... on earth, peace, good will toward 
men.” 

John 14:25-29. “Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart 

be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 


_ “There is a great confusion and unrest in 
the minds of millions of people today, and 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 
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SAFELY REST. FREEDOM LIVES!” 


So reads the Memorial Tablet com- 
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can Veterans of World War IE-to 
the people of the United States. 
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an index to this is found in the fact that the 
best selling non-fiction books of recent times 
have been books on how to attain peace of 
mind. If the Christian movement is to be con- 
cerned with the common life of the common 
man, it must deal with this problem. It is 
essentially a spiritual problem, as modern 
hopelessness and despair are indicated by the 
growing demand for facilities to care for the 
insane and by the greatly increased number 
of persons who use alcohol to ‘escape from 
the realities of life.’ 

“Knowledge of technology is not enough. 
The paradox of our time is the increase of 
man’s ingenuity on one hand and the losing 
of his nerve on the other. Great ingenuity 
can go hand in hand with lack of responsi- 
bility. 

‘Persons who lack peace of mind are not 
cured by reading secular books and seeking 
peace of mind as an ultimate objective. The 
Christian approach does not aim at peace of 
mind; it offers peace of mind as a by-product. 

“Is your life empty? Do you find time 
heavy on your hands? Must you seek con- 
stantly for something or someone to divert 
your attention from that which actually dies 
in your path of duty? Let me hold out a 
handle to you, a handle to grasp and hold on 
to—Lose yourself in a purpose bigger than 
you are; bigger,—more demanding, more ex- 


acting than you can realize—and throw your- | 
self into it with all you have,—your talent, ' 


your energy, your time, and your money— 
and you will find yourself walking along with 
Him, beyond peace of mind to His peace. 

—Dr. D. Elton Trueblood, Author and Phi- 
losophy Professor, Earlham College (Quaker), 
Richmond, Ind. 


World Opinion and Leadership 


Job 22:21-29, “If thou return to the Almighty, 
thou shalt be built up.” 

Matt. 5:13-20. “Ye are the light of the world. 
A city that is set on a hill-cannot be hid.” 


The “libelous stereotypes of American Life” 
—the American movies—being shown abroad 
by West Coast film producers were charged 
“the principal threat to good will for America 
around the world today” by Norman Cousins, 
editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, 
_as he addressed the National League of Amer- 
ican Pen Women in Washington, D. C., and 


to create an understanding of the American 
people and the democratic way of life, only 
result in an unrealistic, distorted picture in 
the minds of the people, due to lack of moral 
leadership. The answer does not lie in cen- 
sorship or congressional action, but with the 
American people who must work for world 
citizenship, based on confidence, conscience 
and determination. 


Japanese Diet Representatives Tour 
U. S. A. and Tell of Their Impressions 


Fourteen members of the Japanese Diet, 
back home after a two-month tour of our 
land, tell “how they see us.’ In a few words, 
“they were tremendously impressed!” 

They were particularly amazed, they de- 
clared, at the utter stupidity of Japanese mili- 
tary leaders in having started a war with such 
a powerful country. 

Although they were impressed with the 
abundance of everything in America, they 
were more surprised to discover that not all 
Americans are as rich as they appear to be 
in Japan. Tax payers can answer that question, 
minus the surprise. 

And then, these observations contain some 
suggestions for Americans— 

1. The Statue of Libedty is most impressive, 
but it has its back turned toward the East. It 
would be a fine thing if a similar monument 
could be erected on the Pacific Coast looking 
this way. 

2. American women aren’t “cold.” 

3. Americans are a friendly, hospitable peo- 
ple, but always in a terrible hurry. 

4, American reporters ask blunt questions, 
such as: “Now that you’ve learned about 
America, tell us what an American can learn 
from Japan?” 

Laden down with $2.00 alarm clocks and 
drug-store ballpoint pens to exhibit to the 
homefolks, they are settling down to the busi- 
ness of making up their own minds “What 
they have learned from Americans,” and 
“What Japanese can teach Americans.” Let 
us pray for grace to accept their verdict and 
suggestions, when they are finally put into 
words. 
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Did you have $183.51 in your pocket on August _ 


made a plea for a “vital moral leadership to 
be taken by the U. S. throughout the world” 
in averting a third world war. 

“Millions of dollars being spent every year 


12, 1949? That’s what the Treasury says you should — 
have had as your share of the money in circulation — 
on that day, according to a U.P. report from Wash-— 
ington. Circulation on July 31, 1949, was $27,393,- F 
342,416 or $183.51 for each one of us. ae 
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BOOKS 


ETERNAL VALUES IN’ RELIGION. 


By James Bissett Pratt. Macmillan, $2.00. 
Especially for those seeking a rational explanation 
of the values in worship, this book will bring much 


light. Although more adyanced students of worship 
will naturally disagree at times with the author, 
nevertheless he presents points worthy of considera- 
tion. 

Each person must realize God for himself. Religion, 
even with its social values, becomes at first an in- 
tensely personal experience. Through that experience 


it reacts in various forms. He sets forth the idea 
that religion is both a way of acting toward one’s 
fellowmen and a way of feeling toward God. Is this 


not loye to God and man? 

Dr. Pratt claims, that no matter how far science 
advances, man’s need of God and religion will not 
disappear. In fact, that need will be enhanced. Do 


we not today, hear scientists cry for more religion 
and moral control ere man destroy himself? 

This is a scholarly and well thought out book. The 
spirit of devotion lends-tone to the whole. — W. Rk. 


Siegart. 


THE NEW SCHAFF-HERZOG ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. VOLUME I. Baker. $4.50. 

This is the new reprint edition put out by Baker 
Book House, of the famous 12-volume_ reference 
series, known and used so widely, but for some time 
out of print. It is a genuine service to make this 
valuable work again accessible. 


articles by the best scholars that no pastor’s library, 
or congregation’s library should be without it. The 
yolumes will sell at $4.50 each. Volume 13 will con- 
tain the elaborate index. Supplementing the original 
reprint will appear two additional volumes under the 
editorship of Dr. Lefferts A. Loetscher, designed to 
bring the references up to date. The books are well 
and attractively bound and while containing all the 
material of the original edition are far less bulky 
and easier to handle. The paper is of good quality 
and the letter-press excellent. It is to be hoped that 
this enterprising project of Baker Book House will 
find wide encouragement. It was a distinct loss to 
have Schaff-Herzog go out of print. — Paul H. Roth. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PERSONALISM. By Albert C. 
Knudson. Boston University Press, 438 pp. $2.75. 

This classic in its field was first published in 
1927. It has been reissued, after having been out of 
print, by another publisher to whom we are pactepted 
for making it available -once more. 

Any student of philosophy of religion, or of theology, 
must be acquainted with Personalism, of which this is 
both a summary and a textbook. The author, Dean 
Emeritus of the Boston University School of Theology, 
holds an eminent place as one of the great American 
exponents of this school of thought. He is right in 
suggesting in his introduction to the reissue that Per- 
sonalism meets the needs of the present as well as 
the needs of two decades ago, “by its critical attitude 
toward the irrationalism of both extreme naturalists 
and extreme supernaturalists.” Is it possible that 
Personalism has in its tenets a kind of via media 
between the two great competing schools which domi- 
nate the contemporary theological scene? 

It is also admirable that the Boston University 
Press is able to offer this book for only $2.75 post- 
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It contains such a ; 
wide variety of subjects and so many authoritative . 


owner of a copy of these 


paid. It contains many thousands of dollars wort 
of wisdom, if wisdom were monetarily measurable! 

The publishers quote an earlier review, presumably 
that published in the EHapositor when the book first 
appeared. Its estimate bears repeating: “This is ar 
authoritative work on its subject . It is an out. 
standing contribution to the philosophy of religion.”— 


Kendig Brubaker Cully, Ph.D. 


THE SON OF GOD AMONG THE SONS OF MEN. 
By Everett L. Harrison. Wilde. $2.50. 

The fundamental purpose of this book is to give 
an understanding of the Gospel of John. The author 
has not intended to do so by the exegeses of pivotal 
words, but by Jesus’ relation with people. Outstanding 
personages in the gospel are dealt with, in relation to 
Christ. The Master is studied in the light of His mar- 
velous ability to meet the specific needs of people. 

Dr. Harrison does not enter the field of Biblical 
criticism. However, by the time he has completed 
the relations of Jesus with people the reader has a 
comprehensive understanding of the gospel of John. 
The author considers Jesus in His relation wtih John 
the Baptist, Andrew, Simon Peter and Nathaniel. He 
also considers the Master meeting the particular needs 
of the man born blind, the impotent man and the 
woman of Samaria. The book is very readable. It is 
interesting because it deals with life. The aim of the 
author is not to give biographical studies, but rather 
insight and understanding. This he has done effec- 
tively —4. Wallace Copper. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION. By Emil Brun- 
ner. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The Gifford Lectures; 
Part Hl. Specific Problems, 147 pp. $2.50. 

This is the second series of Dr. Brunner’s Gifford 
Lectures delivered at the University of St. Andrew’s, 
1948. In the first series of his Gifford Lectures Dr. 
Brunner set forth a Christian doctrine of the founda- 
tion of civilization. In this series he shows how the 
present world crisis is at bottom a religious crisis, 
brought about by the estrangement of the Western 
world from Christianity. 

Subjects dealt with are: The Problem of Technics, 
Science, Art, Tradition and Change, Education, Work, 
The Place of Economics, Social Habit, and Law. A 
tenth chapter on the Christian Idea of Civilization 
brings the whole into focus. 

Dr. Brunner has avoided the apparatus of scholar- 
ship so as to make the book easy and readable. He 
seeks to apply some of the basic Christian doctrines 
to some problems of civilization and culture, the need 
for which is urgently felt by every Christian. 

Dr. Brunner, one of -the outstanding religious 
thinkers of our day, has played a large part in influ- 
encing Christian theology. This new book is an im. 
portant work in philosophical and religious thinking. 

Every thoughtful student will want to become the 
interesting lectnres.— 


Alfred Luke Faust. x 
; ~ 
THEY SOUGHT A COUNTRY. By Norman E. Ny- 


gaard. Longmans, Green and Co. 211 pp. $2.50.. ey 
Dr. Nygaard, more familiar to readers of the 
Expositor as a writer of good sermons, than as a writer 


_ of fascinating novels, here tells the story of the Nor- 


wegians, who made good in America. It is a saga 
of two families who came to Minnesota in 1869 to 
become builders in a land of which they had long 

dreamed. Torger Torgeson and Olaf Trygveson pose 
sessed all the virtues and the faults of Norway and 
these were transplanted in the soil of the new wor 

Fighting, strong, and stubborn, the men centered their 
lives around their homes, their families and th ir 
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metal parts finished in dipped baked enamel. Replaceable 
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churches. All the adventures which come to true 
gioneer families were theirs—some stirring and others 
tragic. The story of families like these is the story 
of the building of Minneapolis, and of the develop- 
ment of the great northwest. Dr. Nygaard tells it 
with skill and appreciation. We rejoice and we 
suffer as we follow the fortunes of these two genera- 
tions of new Americans. It is a moving chapter in 
the life of the real makers of a great America, and 
the reader will be both moved and helped by the 
novel. Dr. Nygaard tells a good story well, and his 
characters both act and talk like real people. It is a 
splendid novel—Charles Haddon Nabers. 


HERE WE HAVE STARS. By Margaret R. Seebach. 
Muhlenberg Press. $2.50. 

Those who knew Margaret Seebach understood the 
Heep beauty and religion which dwelt within her soul. 
From childhood she was wont to express herself in 
verse. Deeper experience only enhanced her poetic 
qualities. 


Under much urging she began to collect those Chancel Alterations — Pews 
poems which she thought worthy to be preserved, but ahs 
Heath’s hand stilled her ere it was finished. The task Altars— Altar Rails 
was completed by her husband. 


The poems, as here presented, are grouped. into Church Woodwork 
nine divisions. They are marked by beauty of 


form and depth of insight. Words are aptly chosen Zs J 

and become a part of the rhythm and _ expression. Vssitt 

Some of the poems are in dramatic form and may ISSC CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
2asily be adapted to dramatic presentation in church Since 1867 JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


programs. 
This is a book to be used, cherished and pondered 
over.—W. R. Siegart. 


THE CITIES OF ST. PAUL. Their Influence On His 


Life and Thought. The Cities of Eastern Asia Minor. gree CHURCH BULLETINS rn HONOR ROLLS 


By W. M. Ramsay. Baker Book House. 452 pp. $4.00. 


This is a good turn done Christian readers and : Send for FREE Catalog con- 
Bible students by Baker Book House, in the restoration [taining illustrations and prices 
“0 circulation of one of Sir W. M. Ramsay’s classics of the various types of bulle- | 
on St. Paul. It is not one of the least of the ravages 44] tins made by us. A post card 
yf war that so many standard books in biblical and : : will do! Please mention name 
-heological studies went out of print or became i : of your church. 


sxceedingly hard to secure. This volume first ap- t ‘5a 
red as lectires on the Dale Memorial Founda- ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY 

jon in Mansfield College, Oxford, in 1907. The book RARE Sa 
s a fascinating one both as to style and the sense 
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one feels all through, of the exact and careful knowl- 
edge upon which its descriptions and conclusions are 
built. It is enriched besides with scores of illustrative 
drawings and half-tones. It would seem unnecessary 
to commend again this good book which so Many 
have profited by, but for the fact that, while in the 
libraries, it has become hard for the latest generation 
of students to purchase. It is a pleasure to be able 
to hand them again a book which is scholarly and at 
the same time so eminently readable.—Paul H, Roth. 


A FIRM FAITH FOR TODAY. By Harold A. Bosley. 
Harper. 283 pp. $3.00. 

The dean of the Divinity School at Duke University 
stands forth in this important volume as the expon- 
ent of a faith by which men can live grandly in this 
troubled world. In positive language which is never 
difficult either to read or to comprehend, Dr. Bosley 
proclaims a faith which is vital to the intelligent man 
of today. The chapters correspond closely to the 
well known affirmations of the Apostles’ Creed, but 
under the skilful pen of Dr. Bosley this creed grows 
into all our modern needs, and reveals the essential 
articles of a firm faith. Every article of the creed 
stands with every other article; and all these articles 
of our complete creed are to be lived by, rather than 
to be argued about; for that, and nothing less than 
that, is Christianity. The frequent summaries of the 
chapters, and the boldness with which the author 
speaks his convictions are two outstandingly attrac- 
tive qualities of this scholarly but readable volume.— 
Charles Haddon Nabers. 


FORGOTTEN RELIGIONS. (Including Some Living 
Primitive Religions). By Vergilius Ferm. The Philo- 
sophical Library, 392 pp. $7.50. 

Dr. Ferm, the well-known author and writer on 
theological and philosophical subjects, of Wooster Col- 
lege, is the editor of this volume of twenty essays 
written by authorities in treatment of remote and 
forgotten religions. They are preceded by the editor's 
introductory chapter in which he discusses the psy- 
chology and philosophy of ‘religion’? from a purely 
objective and scientific viewpoint. He does not at- 
tempt to bring these religions into any comparison 
with an assumed uniqueness of the Christian Gospel. 
It is sought in these essays both to add something 
to the scholar’s store and also to interest the curious 
general reader. In this it is successful. We have in 
this book a very useful, up-to-date and convenient 
reference-book. The subjects should whet interest: 
The Dawn of Religions, The Religions of Ancient 
Egypt, Sumerian, Assyro-Babylonian, Hittite, Canaan- 
ites, Pre-Historic Greece, Greek Mysteries, The In- 
habited World, Mithraism, Mazdakism, Old Norse Re- 
ligion, Tibetan Religion, Australian Aborigines, South 
American Indian, Shananism, mos, Navaho In- 
dians, Hopi Indians, Bibliographies go along with the 
treatments, and there isa good full index.—Paul H. 
Roth. ; 


THE BIBLE CRYPTOGRAM BOOK. By Edwin Eliott 
Willoughby. Wilde. 35 pp. 

Something of the appeal of secret writing which 
youth finds in radio serials and comic books (better, 


_ cartoon books), is used by the author to interest his 


readers in deciphering Bible texts. Four sets, each 
based on a different method of solving ciphers, are 
given with an explanation of how such ciphers are 
made, and with the solutions in the back. The expla- 
nations are clear and interestingly presented and we 
may hope will arouse interest in the Bible by this 
novel method.—Claude Richmond. 
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Mid-Week Suggestions 


GEORGE MCPHERSON HUNTER 


The Presence of Jesus Among Men 


I. The Face of Jesus 


Organ: “A Cloister Scene’—Mason. 

Call to Worship: “Draw nigh unto God, 
and He will draw night unto you. Humble 
yourselves in the sight of the Lord, and He 
shall lift you up. Acquaint yourselves with 
God, and be at peace.” 

Hymn: “Teach Me, my God and King” 

Psalm: 148, responsively. 

Hymn: “May We Thy Precepts, Lord, Ful- 
hilar. > 

Scripture: John 14:1-14. Phil. 1:1-11. 

Hymn: “O Holy Lord, Content to Fill. . .” 

Meditation: “What Was Jesus Like?” 


When those who had known and walked with 
Jesus in the flesh passed on, the natural question 
arose: “What was he like?” 

Veronica’s veil, with his likeness stamped on it, 
was one of the first legends about his face. Later the 
president of the people of Jerusalem described 
Jesus as tall, with a face without wrinkle, glow- 
ing with a delicate flush. Stephen, the first martyr, 
declared he saw the master smiling on him from 
the right hand of God. Paul, defending his office 
as an envoy of the Evangel claimed-he had seen 
the Lord on the highway, and John, when an 
aged man on a lonely island, remembered the 
Master’s promise: ; 

“I will see you again and your heart shall re- 
joice.” ; 

It must have been a remarkable face, for it 
haunted all kinds of men and women; winsome 
and attractive, if we recall the people who were 
drawn to Him: Mothers let their children play 
about His feet. Broken men and abandoned women 
opened their hearts to Him, encouraged by seeing — 
His face. Outcasts, lepers, lost their sense of fear — 
when they saw Him. Political radicals, deep-dyed 
conservatives, forgot. their differences when in the 
presence of Jesus; grafters, like Matthew, became — 
honest men after seeing Jesus, and hearing His — 
voice. ; 
Rabbis, trying to involve him in points of legal — 
red tape, stammered when they saw purity and 
goodness in His face. Anxious fathers, weeping | 
mothers, sick and maimed,—all found healing in 
the light of His face. Rich men sought His _pres- 
ence at banquets; the poor and hungry waited at 
the roadside where He would walk, or followed 
Him along the way, gaining new hope and new 
life for a better day. ; 

Pilate was the most surprised man in Jerusalem 
when he came out of his palace to face Jesus; he 
expected to see an ordinary criminal, a fanatic. Here 
was a prisoner with hands tied, lifting His face 
to gaze at His judge,—and His look startled Pilate 
A man, with an air of nobility, in spite of 

(A series of four meditations, by Dr. George McPhe: 
Hunter, on ‘The Presence of Jesus.” 1. His Face. 
His Eyes. 3. His Voice. 4. His Hands, are printed 
and in coming issues. ee ; 
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acerated face and dirty robe, faced the Roman 
ficial, and Pilate was made aware of personal 
Magnetism of the prisoner before him for judg- 
nent. Warned by his wife, Pilate looked into the 
alm, unafraid face of the prisoner, and “found 
10 fault in him.” 

Pilate found no fault in Him; neither has any 
ye else in two thousand years. “Why do you go 
‘© that art gallery?’ was a question put to a young 
lad. “I—I go to see His face in a frame, and I 
feel better.” 

“Here, son, hang this picture over your desk,” 
said a father, ne his son Hoffman's Head of 
Christ. When the father returned to his son's 
dormitory room months’ later, the fleshy pictures of 
questionable female celebrities had vanished, and 
Dboys gathering in the lad’s room had to watch their 
language, while the face of Jesus looked at them. 

Michael Angelo once asked his fellow artists, 
“Why do you keep filling gallery after gallery with 
endless pictures of Christ in weakness?” Yes, the 
arrest, the trial, the crucifixion, the death, did oc- 
cur. BUT, .. . it was only a brief hour in the 
life of Jesus Christ, and His redeeming message 
of Jove and hope. Christ is alive, the conqueror of 
death, the Victor over all things weak; sordid, de- 


grading! Christ is alive, and in Him, we live 
also! 

Hymn: “Lord, for Tomorrow and _ Its 
Needs...” 


Prayer and Benediction. 
Organ: ‘Fugue in D Minor’’—Bach, 


Il. The Voice of Jesus 


Organ: “The Mystic Hour’—Bossz. 
Call to Prayer: “Faithful is He that calleth 
you, Who will also do it.” 
Hymn:"The Toil of Brain, or Heart, or 
Hand.” 
Psalm: 37, responsively. 
Hymn: “Jesus, and Shall it Ever Be.” 
Scripture: Luke 17:11-24. 18:18-30. 
_ Hymn: “May We Thy Precepts, Lord Ful- 
RRS yt 
Meditation: “What Was Jesus Like?” 


The voice is a strange thing; no one has ever 
seen one. It cannot be seen like a face or a figure, 
and all voices baffle description. A voice may 
come out swelling in volume, or falling into faint 
whispers, as the heart decides. The voice is the 
most distinctive, revealing thing in any person’s char- 
acter. Unconsciously it advertises the very essence 
of the soul of the person speaking. Jesus, like all 
humans walking the earth, experienced all moods, 
trials and temptations, which must have been ex- 
pressed in His voice. 

Mark, the ghost writer of the Apostles, remem- 
bered keenly the haunting cadence of his Master's 
yoice, something new to Mark in his early recol- 

tions of Jesus. He recalled two occasions when 
sus used rough Aramaic words, common to the 
village of Nazareth. His presence, His eyes, His 
voice of calm authority, may have had much to do 
with drawing crowds to hear Him, and prompted 
ience in such diverse personalities as_ the 
petuous and forceful Peter, imperious John, 
“Andrew, deliberate and calculating Matthew, 
less Nathaniel, and cheating tax gatherer 
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Jaecheus, who paused, heard, and dropped- every- 
thing when they heard the compelling power 
of His voice. Radio has made us all voice con- 
scious. We are painfully aware of the harsh, vehe- 
ment, dogmatic, argumentative voices urging us to 
go tomorrow to buy soap, soup, cigarettes, gaso- 
line, or oil. Politicians have developed a_ stero- 
typed, declamatory style that stamps them and at 
times rouses opposition instead of persuading the 
listener to follow the rules put forth. 

Let us go to the Master to learn the power of 
serene, assured sympathy. In three years of public 
service and ministry, he cried out only twice, 
when he went to the tomb of his friend Lazarus, he 
cried ‘Lazarus, come forth!’’ The word he used is 
one used to describe the shout of a crowd. The 
loudness partly emotional, and to let spectators and 
generations to come, know that he had power to 
call men forth from death into eternal life. 

On the cross he cried out: “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me!” He was laying hold 
of God to let the world know that no soul is for- 
saken so long as he can cry out to God, “My God, 
my God.’ A distinguished choirmaster says that 
the hardest word for a choir to render properly is 
“Amen.” As a preacher, I know that the hardest 
word for a preacher to say with persuasive power 
and sympathy is “Come!” 

For near two thousand years, in every known 
language, believers have said, “Come to Jesus!” 
John, aged and lonely, on the island of Patmos, 
said, “I heard a voice.’ He heard the voice he 
had heard in Galilee, and here in exile and need, 
it brought him joy and strength. Browning wrote: 
“Life is just. the chance of learning love.’ We 
know, as followers of Jesus Christ, and believers in 
His redeeming love, that— 

“Life is just a chance to hear the voice of Jesus 
say: ‘Come unto me and I will give you life.’”’ 


Hymn: “I Heard the Voice of Jesus...” 

Prayer and Benediction. 

Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty.” 

Organ: ‘‘Maestoso’—Mendelssohn. 


II. Faith Makes the Difference 
(Memorial ‘Day ) 
Organ: “A Cloister Scene’’—Mason. 


Invocation: “O send out Thy Light and 
Thy Truth, let them lead me; let them bring 


and what the FIRST THINGS were in the aims 
and plans of the early settlers. 

Sir Walter Scott wrote an interesting novel, called 
“Old Mortality.” In it he describes a character who 
lived about the middle of the 18th century, who 
went about the country with an old horse and a 
kit of tools, searching out the graves of the old 
Covenanters who had died a martyr’s death. for 
their faith. There he would ‘scrape the moss from 
the tombstones, and where the carvings had grown 
dim with wind and weather through the years, 
he would sharpen the lines with his chisel and 
hammer. Where there were no stones at all he 
set one up, and it was said that not a single 
cemetery might be found in which his work had 
not been done. Perhaps there is a message in this 
for us today! 

Memory is a precious thing, given to us by the 
Creator to enable us to recall events transpiring 
through the years, and build upon this memory 
something worthwhile, something helpful, essen- 
tial and great. The loss of memory, or the 
“cracker-box”” memory, are a liability to the indi- 
vidual,—_the first a tragedy, the second a waste 
basket. Let us ask ourselves, Has America forgotten 
the price paid by its founders, for the things they 
believed essential in the life of mankind? Have 
we had our minds filled to the limit, with the 
creeds thrown at us today from a thousand sources 
that we can live without carrying responsibility? 
that we should “get” rather than “‘give’’ accord- 
ing to our God-given strength and abilities? that 
the government (the few assuming authority) can 
do all things for us? 

Has America forgotten that “the government ex- 
ists for the people?” that the people elect citizens 
from among their ranks to act for the people and 
for the good of all the people? Is it time that we 
have a “20th Century Old Mortality’ who will 
scrape the moss off the stones of memory, so we 
can learn anew how and upon what foundation 
this nation was built? E 

Reverence for God and faith in His love, was 
the keystone of the lives and actions of our fore- 
fathers; have we forgotten this, or did we ever 
know it? Among the plain peoples who pioneered 
this great land, there was an oh idibe faith in the 
tule ‘That those who can, should’ be responsible 
for the welfare of the group or community. In 
plain words, ability brought responsibility with it, 
they were twins, working for the general welfare. 
Propaganda, designed to take the minds of people 


_ off their responsibilities and needs, was not known. 


Citizens with faith and trust in Almighty God, 
knew whose leadership they followed in building 


me into Thy holy hill and to Thy tabernacles.”’ 
Beeb sas 43. . 
is Hymn: “God of Our Fathers.’’ 
; Psalm: 118, responsively. 
: Hymn: “Lead Kindly Light . . .” 
Scripture: Deut. 4:9. 
Hymn: “America, the Beautiful . | .” 

Meditation: Memories of America’s Early 
Days. 

What words frame themselves more suitably than 
the farewell words of Moses as he bade good-bye 
to his people, and sought to remind them of the 
blessings which they had enjoyed as a people at the 
hand of Jehovah? And as we ponder these words 


on this day, Jet us “keep our soul diligently, 
lest we forget” the early history of our country, 
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for the present and a coming day; they were not 
led into dead-end streets by high-powered propa-. 
gandists, paid out of their earnings through taxes, 
to divert their minds from pressing problems and 
responsibilities while the fates of whole groups, 
communities, or nations were being decided by a 
few who assumed that power. i 7 

In 1864, the peoples of this nation put this 
legend upon our coins, “In God, We Trust.” In 
1873 we placed the words on the obverse side: 
“E Pluribus Unum.” Both of these were and are 
significant, because they indicated belief in a 
Supreme Being, and a recognition of the brother- 
hood of man. Since then some have made an 


effort to remove the first words from the coins, 
claiming that we have made them a travesty, 
through our neglect of God. Instead of removi 
the words, because we are neglecting God, why 
return to the living, active faith of a former da’ 
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id elevate ourselves to the plane where we can 
cept the words “In God we trust’ in all hon- 
ty and sincerity in our everyday lives. 

Let Americans remember at all times, no mat- 
t how revolutionary our theories and propaganda 
ay become, that the CENTRAL STAR OF THE 
EAVENS, Almighty God, must be kept before 
ir pilot's eye. Someone has said, we need the 
dicals to keep us aware of the things “that 
ight be;’’ we néed the conservatives to keep us 
vare of the “things that ARE.” God Is, and we 
all continue to be blessed as a people only 
hen we remember that, and seek His guidance in 
1 things—John Benjamin Magee. ; 

Hymns “How Firm a Foundatyon, is Jesus 
hrist, Our Lord.” 

Prayer and Benediction. 

Organ: “Impromptu in D"—Ashford. 


od Hath Joined 
From page 210) 


Never once have I seen a home utterly 
roken, providing there was a family altar in 
, and a working relationship with a Christian 
hurch. Judge Victor Wehle of the Circuit 
ourt of this city has had to undergo the 
ial of granting three thousand divorces in 
period of four years. During all that time 
e has never known of a marital and do- 
lestic hurdle that was unsurmountable, pro- 
iding those concerned were willing to pray 
gether about it. A distinguished minister of 
ur day gives it as his conviction that the 
iture of America will depend on whether 
re cocktail lounge and liquor bar; or the 
rayer altar, are to be the ruling factor of 
ur homes. 

Some of us can never thank God enough 
at we were cradled and nurtured in Chris- 
an homes, where prayer, and the Word of 
od, and worship, were realities! How well 
can remember that childhood of mine, in a 
umble parsonage in Northern Minnesota. 
here were no expensive rugs on the floors, 
- costly paintings on the walls. Nor was 
ere any dietician’s chart displayed at the 
mily table. We were grateful if there was 
yod enough for the large family circle; and 
ymehow the Almighty threw in a healthy di- 
sstion for good measure! In the long win- 
r evenings, parents in that home sat quietly 
yout the fireplace, often no word. between 
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them, but ‘“‘deep calling unto deep’ in the 
hearts of two devoted comrades. And a little 
laddie, sitting close by, felt a deep, inner se- 
curity as a result of it all, a spiritual and 
emotional security that has often since seen 
him through the hard stretches of adult life. 
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“Christ is the Head of this house, 
The silent Listener to every conversation, 
The unseen Guest at every meal...” 


Those words were not only inscribed on 
the motto above the fireplace, but written deep 
in the hearts of the family circle. There 1s 
nothing else worthwhile getting back to! Only 
homes and marriages which God puts to- 
gether, stay together!” 


Sense of Guilt 
(From page 206) 


tain, fine point, tension is a liability. It is 
enervating, fatiguing, and frustrating. The 
minister, of all people, must learn to accept 
what he cannot change, to change what he 
can, and to kkow the difference. He must take 
himself in hand and learn the patience that is 
necessary to accept his essential humanity and 
his unavoidable discrepancies. He can never 
be perfect. He can never do the job perfectly. 
After all, who is to say when it is done pet- 
fectly. His is one small life. 

Perfection, after all, is not something that 
is achieved by simply trying hard. It is one 
of those things, like faith, which does not 
come to a man through conscious effort. Per- 
fection is something that is created within us, 
and, I believe, without our knowledge. We 
have preached to others; why can we not accept 
it ourselves. It is something that comes to 
the minister through the unconscious process 
of identification. In Memorial Chapel in the 
Yard at Harvard University, I saw a tablet 
mounted on one of the walls bearing this in- 
scription: “His precept was glorified by his 
example while for thirty-three years he moved 
among the teachers and students of Harvard 
College, and wist not that his face shone.” 
The reference is to Dr. Peabody, and is remi- 
niscent of the ageless story of the “Great 
Stone Face” and the prophecy of the Valley 
which found its unconscious fulfillment in the 
person of the one who least suspected it. Un- 
known to Ernest, both the boy and the man, 
something of the grandeur, magnanimity, and 
wisdom with which his imagination had hal- 
lowed the distant profile had entered unsus- 
pectingly into his own soul through the pro- 
found process of identification. Without real- 
izing the fact, he became more and more that 
which he believed the face to represent, so 
that without conscious effort, but through a 
process of adoration and spiritual communion, 
the work of relative perfection was achieved. 

So, the minister needs the courage to press 
on in spite of blemishes, in personality, moti- 

“a 


The Expositor 
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ition, and life. Es must not permit himself 
» be tetatded. side-tracked or beaten by striv- 
8 for perfection which can never be realized, 
- least in this life, and which serves only to 
ate a conflict in his own soul. The attain- 
ents of life in deepest reality are a “in spite 
F’ process. One becomes ha appy “in spite 
f;” he grows to emotional maturity “in os 
f;” he, like Paul, presses on to the goal ‘ 
vite of.” A knowledge of his mise eetaek 
lust not deter him, and he must not turn 
side from his chosen task because there are 
lemishes in his work. He must be content to 
ress On in spite of the fact his work does con- 
in blemishes. Thus only will he make the 
yntribution to society with his life that he 
esires and feels he must. He must desist from 
ogging himself for imperfections, real or 
nly fancied. He must have some of the 
mple philosophy expressed in the story which 
ities a point, although it is low humor, of 
ve bride who was asked if she took the groom 
yt better or worse. “He can’t be no worse,’ 
re is said to have replied, ‘‘and there ain't 
0 chance of him bein’ any better, so I just 
ke him as is.’ Now, the minister could be 
ir worse, and there is chance of his being 
etter, but to achieve that aim he must take 
imself as is. He must learn to live with 
imself and his deficiencies, realizing that a 
ise Providence can thus use him to fulfill a 
oble calling. I believe this to be one of the 
ost valuable single lessons that the minister 
ay learn. 

All great men, including the so-called saints, 
assessed singular deficiencies, but their own- 
‘s achieved worthiness in spite of them. 
loses grossly underrated himself when he 
rotested that he could not talk. Moreover, he 
assessed a temper of no mean proportions 
it he achieved a notable service with his life. 
sremiah considered himself too young, and 
aiah was smitten with a sense of guilt be- 
use he believed his lips were unclean, . but 
ich of them achieved a marked success w.th 
is life, when measured by the yardstick of 
me. David was guilty of gross error which 
‘ought shame upon himself and his house, 
it his defection did not deter him. He suf- 
ted remorse commensurate with his guilt, 
it he did not bury it in his soul. He brought 
up and out with repentance and confession, 
1d then, humbled and chastened, went on 
live a useful and noble life. 

The minister must learn the exacting art of 
If-discipline. He must learn to be the cap- 
in of his soul and to manage his emotions, 
stead of permitting his emotions to manage 
m. Thus he achieves true maturity. He must 
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not only possess insight concerning himself 
and patience with that which he finds, but he 
must also sit in healthy control of his vagrant 
feelings and moods. This is much more eas- 
ily said than done, but even the attempt is 
worth the effort. In this regard the assertion 
of William Henley is valid. Whatever one 
thinks of his philosophy he must admit that 
William Henley learned to discipline himself 
magnificently. I am of the frank opinion he 
believed he spoke the truth when he asserted 
“T am the captain of my soul.” Many a min- 
ister who takes a dim view of this assertion 
would do well to ponder its validity in the 
area where it is apropos. The ‘minister must 
learn to discipline himself to the point where 
he can relax. He must learn to do so in and 
out of public life and appearances. Having 
achieved this faculty, he will have achieved 
one of his must valuable skills. Through re- 
laxation he releases and conserves powers he 
never suspected himself of possessing. When 
Dizzy Dean was asked the secret of his pitch- 
ing skill, he drawled characteristically, “I 
just wind up slow and easy and let er go.” 
There is a profound wisdom in the seemingly 
light remark. Thé minister must learn to 
“wind up slow and easy’ and thus in a re- 
laxed state of mind, which is the essence of 
faith, approach his task. He must learn to 
make his body as well as his mind lie down. 
It is a positive sin for him to approach every 
task, physically and spiritually drained. He 
must learn the valuable lesson of conserving 
his energy by rest and relaxation at strategic 
times, so that he may fulfill his responsibility 
with maximum and Christ-like effectiveness. 
There is no virtue in wearing oneself out in 
vain worry and sinful apprehension when a 
spiritual reserve is needed for much more val- 
uable exercises. Let the man of God learn, 
not just to work, but to rest, that he may live 
to work another day. 

And then let him learn that everything 
does not depend on him. He forgets so 
often what he should remember so well: there 
is in the seed he endeavors to sow a martvel- 
ous vitality, and that he is in no way at all 
responsible for its inherent life. It is some= 
thing God-given; it is something that resides 
in the fidelity of the universe. He must learn, 
as Paul learned, that while one man may 
plant and another water, it is God who gives 
the increase. Let the minister do well what he 
sees lying ahead. Let him do well the tasks 


of the day, and then let him rest in the as- 


surance that the dependability of life will care 
for that which he cannot. “For,” proclaimed 
the prophet, ‘‘as the rain cometh down and 
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the snow from heaven, 


and returneth not 


thither but watereth the earth, and maketh it 
bring forth and bud, and giveth seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater; so shall my 


word that goeth forth 


out of my mouth; it 


~ shall not return unto me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 


fay, 1950 
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